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You flout the dreamers do you? Then beware. 
You say the poet scorns the swWinish crowds 
And keeps his idle head among the clouds. 
And yet be cautious: in that upper air 
Is lightning—yes, the thunderbolts are there! 
And when a god descends from his high place, 
He comes with great dreams lighting up his face: 
Only the skies can thrill with noble dare. 


You say there are no Gods save only those 

The wistful longing of the heart has made, 
That every vision only gleams and goes, 

That all our faiths are fantasies that fade. 
And yet these things let thrills of beauty through: 
Come, let us dream even if no dreams are true! 
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Are You a ‘Good Neighbor’? 


By Gerard Swope 


President, General Electric Company; 
Chairman, 1935 Mobilization for Human Needs 


‘ ‘ HAT DOES it mean to be a “good neigh- 


bor” today? Some people think it means paying 
taxes as cheerfully as possible. Others feel that it 
means a great deal more. They hold that responsibil- 
ity to their fellow men, when fixed by law, becomes 
a duty to be borne. But responsibility not prescribed 
by law, but assumed by the individual because of his 
understanding of and interest in humanity, is after 
all the acid test of whether or not a man 1s at heart 
a good neighbor. 

Things men are compelled to do, excellent and 
necessary as these things may be in themselves, are 
no true index of real character. It is by the things 
that men do of their own volition that we can judge 
best of the measure of their humanitarianism. 

To me, “good-neighboring” means taking an ac- 
tive interest in the fate of one’s fellow men. To take 
an active, intelligent interest, I must know first of 
all what my tax dollars are buying. 

For my own information, I have jotted down a 
few of the tasks which my tax dollars will not cover 
this Fall. 


which I happen to live; if your home is in another, 


My memoranda are for the country in 


you can do the same for it. 

First, there are the children. One-sixth of the chil- 
dren are in families receiving relief. At first glance, 
this may seem to be all that is necessary, but closer 
examination reveals that thousands of these children 
are living in unfit homes, without a chance for 
wholesome, happy childhood. The Social Security 
Act empowers. the United States Children’s Bureau 
to influence state departments of welfare in develop- 
ing programs for dependent children primarily in 
rural areas. It provides no federal money for food, 
shelter, and care. This responsibility rests entirely on 
local taxpayers and public-spirited citizens. 

From 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 of your youth are re- 
ported out of school, unemployed, and single. Studies 
show that the percentage of unemployment among 
young people is higher than among the general pop- 
ulation. The hazards of leisure are great and costly. 


When I look about and review the individualistic, 


A cataract of government mone\ 
is being poured into funds for 


but so great is the need 


reliet. ua 


that individuals must give too. 


fine work being done by our character-building o1 
ganizations, I am convinced that we are on the right 
track. There is only one “fly in the ointment,” as | 
see it, and that is that the agencies doing youth work 
do not have at their disposal sufficient funds to ex 
pand their programs to meet the demands of out 


ever-increasing number of young people. 


R considering the safeguarding of health and the 
care of the sick, I find that private philanthropy is 
supporting practically one-third of the health sery 
ices, and this does not include private contributions 
to hospitals. Since 1929, our hospitals have been 
obliged to give 46 per cent more free service than in 
the years which preceded. A generous share in the 
responsibility for meeting these demands for hospital 
service, for providing nurses to care for the poor sick 
in their homes, and for the financing of health clinics 
and health education, rests on the shoulders of pri 
vate contributors. 

In spite of the sums which governmental agencies 
are contributing, there is still not enough money to 
take care of all our needy sick, which, after all, is th 
first duty of any civilized people. 

And now we come to the cornerstone on which 
the success of every nation depends—the family. On 
the public relief rolls in June, 1935, there were en 
tered 4,022,782 families and 776,330 single persons, 
numbering altogether nearly 20,000,000 people. 

Relief checks do not cover the most meager item 
you and I think are necessary for our families, nor do 
they bring help to the unemployed man not on relief, 
who, with painful economy, is striving to keep him 
self and his family afloat until a job is possible; nor do 
they assist the unemployables. 

This Fall in all lands, there will be confusion in th 
minds of many as to whether there is a necessity for 
private social work. There will be no doubt on this 
score in the United States, I am sure, if we will give 


careful consideration to the fac ts at hand. 








“No matter how preoccu pie d we may be, we do not even 
go down a crowded street in our city without tak- 
ing some cognizance of the passers by u ho elbow us.” 
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Acquaintances 
By Abbé Ernest Dimmet 


French Essayist and Author 


RE the little fishes conscious of the existence of 
other little fishes in the dark mansions where their 
cold life is passed? We cannot tell, but we know 
that our consciousness of the men and women about 
us is unceasing, and that we are ready at every mo- 
ment to make new acquaintances or renew old ones. 

We may be sitting absent-mindedly in our Pull- 
man chair; if the region through which we speed is 
familiar, we enjoy a subconscious satisfaction in the 
thought that we know all about its inhabitants; if 
the reverse, we are interested in the men in strange 
foreign caps we see bustling around the stations. 
Man can never be indifferent to man. 

No matter how preoccupied we may be, we do not 
even go down a crowded street in our city without 
taking some cognizance of the passers-by who elbow 
us. An everlastingly alert observer in us never stops 
pronouncing about those unknown people as they 
emit faint sparks of sympathy or antipathy. Even 
love has been known to be born in this casual way. 

It is remarkable that, whenever we become aware 
of the presence of uninteresting people, we are as 
impatient with them, merely for being uninteresting, 
as the humming-bird with the flowers which have 
disappointed him. In fact, we never expect any in- 
dividual to be uninteresting if he is definitely brought 
to our attention. No matter how fascinating a sub- 
ject may be, if a belated person tiptoes to his seat after 
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the lecture is begun, we look away from the speaker 
whom we may have been for years anxious to hear, 
and we concentrate on the anonymous individual 
whose sole distinction is that he is standing while 
everybody else is seated. 

We cannot be for any length of time face to face 
with any person, in a bus for instance, without start- 
ing to make conjectures about him. We may know 
little of the principles of physiognomy but we apply 
them naturally. The adept in that art knows the vir- 
tue of the first quick glance and how soon it gets 
exhausted; you see him every now and then giving a 
sharp look through the magnifying glass at the pho- 
tograph he is studying and immediately looking 
away to refresh his receptivity. 

We do the same, attacking the mouth after the 
eyes, then interrogating the chin and all the time 
wondering so intently that conjectures crowd into 
our minds about this absolutely unknown person. 
Hardly ever do we reproach ourselves in such a case 
for being inquisitive and ill-bred. It is only when 
we are irritated at a fellow-passenger for staring at us 
that we realize how shamelessly we ourselves have 
been staring. 

Only yesterday, walking into a Paris postoffice, | 
faced, walking out, a well-dressed man, tall and port- 
ly, whom I should have pronounced handsome if the 
warning voice inside me had not cried out: selfish! 






Illustrations by 


Phil Lyford ‘ 


| 


be careful! There was only a two-step interval be 


tween us. When he passed me I felt his irritated 
thumb poking ever so slightly my left arm; the man 
wanted the whole doorway for himself and my first 
impression of him had been right. 


We do make mistakes, 


good deal of truth in what a banker told me the first 


of course, and there 1s a 
time I was taken in by a shady financier: “Don’t you 
know, my dear sir, that rascals take particular cat 


to look like honest But 


thus taken in it is frequently because we have not 


fellows?” when we ar 


given our sensitiveness full 7”) WwW, or bec mse W ha 


— 









“People who have 
been pleasant in so- 
cial intercourse put 
on grave faces when 
we seem to expect 
just a little coop- 
eration from them.” 


not used enough logic to infer what we did not see 
from what was obvious. 

A few years before the Great War I made the ac- 
quaintance of the man who was to murder Jaurés, the 
French Socialist leader, on July 31, 1914. He was a 
youth of good family, with suave manners and a 
[ was astounded when 


quite feminine gentleness. 
I read in the newspaper that this weak-looking per- 
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A little 


thinking told me that if I had gone beyond my super- 


son had been able to shoot a man down. 


ficial first impression, and had taken the trouble to 
juxtapose the childish conceit of the youth with his 
very weakness, I could have inferred that he might 
do anything for publicity. 

Good graphologists are those who have enough 
psychological acumen to go beyond the meaning of 
curves and bars enumerated in their text-books and 
read more than the mere gestures of a man’s hand. 

So far I have only adverted to that beginning 
of the gregarious instinct which causes babies to 
scrutinize each other’s faces with so much solemnity. 
We want more than those beginnings, than the mere 
tip-of-the-wing touch we give to other chance butter- 
flies. It is natural to man to speak to, and not merely 
look at, his fellowman, and lamguage in America 
records the tendency. In New York, if a man nods 
recognition when I pass he is said to have spoken 
to me. Not so in London unless I have really heard 
his voice. This comes, no doubt, from the fact that, 
in countries which were long sparsely inhabited, two 
men meeting in a solitary spot are expected to ex- 
change more than a nod. 

This was brought home to me once in America 
when, in a tiny hamlet of Maryland ambitiously 
designated Zion, a man’s smiling curiosity actually 
forced me to get off my bicycle. “Who are you?” 
the man simply said. I was for answering with the 
sarcastic wealth of details which Benjamin Franklin 
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in his Autobiography tells us he used to meet a simi- 
lar question from inquisitive farmers’ wives. 

But the man’s face was honest and friendly and 
I suddenly remembered the admonition of our Fam 
ily Book of Etiquette, read when I was a little boy: 
“In a wood or in any solitary spot raise your hat to 
So I 


tried to act generously, and delighted the hermit with 


a passer-by.” Solitude brought men nearer. 
the contrast between the famous college in Paris 
where I taught and a green lane in his Zion. I for- 
got what he, in his turn, told me, but he was not 
secretive, and I remember enjoying his account of 
himself. 

Any powerful emotion seems also to give one a 
right to speak to everybody else. November 11, 1918, 
equalized all men in a great historic joy. Surprise 
produces a similar effect. In the summer of that 
same year, 1918, I was accosted on the Place Saint 
Sulpice, in Paris, by an American 
Negro soldier who, pointing to an- 
other Negro he was just leaving, 
told me with unbounded aston- 
ishment and with a touch of dis- 
gust, “There’s a colored man who 
can’t speak his own language.” It 
was lucky that I knew more Eng- 
lish than the poor French Negro 
from Martinique, and so could 
sympathize with a man confronted 
by such a shocking revelation. 

Human experience of this kind 
may be amusing—I could treat 
the reader to many—but there is 
more picturesqueness than psy- 
An Irish bull 


coming from a Negro takes on, if 


chology in them. 


[ may say so, a different color, but not 
any additional The 
thing may be said of happenings which 
offer what teachers of fiction call a “turn” 


and procure an easy success to tellers of 


meaning. same 


after-dinner stories. It is always the case 
with merely probable things suddenly 
turning out to have been actualities. However, there 
may be a certain amount of hidden philosophy in an 
experience which, at first sight, seems to have no 
value beyond its unexpectedness. Here is another 
anecdote: 

Shortly after the Armistice I was given a pass to 


revisit my country home which had been, during 







“Don’tyouknow. . 


more than four years, in alien hands, and about 
which I had reasons to be anxious. You went by 
train no farther north than Laon, after which you 


Night closed in 


before any lorry came bound for my destination, and 


had to count on providential lifts. 


I had to ramble a long time in the picturesque little 
Next 


covered a soldier whose business it was to deliver 


town looking for a shelter. morning | dis 
the 
mail at 10 or 12 postofhices in impossibly devastated 
villages. We drove, zigzagging, over a hundred kil 
ometers—and my soldier ate six breakfasts—befor 
reaching Marle, barely 30 kilometers from Laon. | 
saw more comic or dramatic scenes during those few 
hours than I could remember in years. 

At Marle I was picked up by an American dough 
boy in a car, a student from a middlewestern uni 
versity who, with admirable kindness and patience 
was cruising back and forth in quest of home-seeking 
refugees. He set m 
down within sight of our 
battered — church-steepl 
and gave me an appoint 
ment for the ne xt day at 
a place where he would 
be sure to wait for m 
Next day 
agreed upon I was pacing 
the sidewalk 


American boy appeared. 


at the minut 


when my 


Simultaneously a smart 
French captain came out 


beck 


oned to the drive r to stop. 


of a church and 
Seeing me preparing to 
get in, this officer told me 
betok 
ened more clarity of 
that 


in a tone which 
mind than charity 
this car was destined for 
the military and not for 


| looked up at 


my American boy in sur- 


civilians. 


thatrascals take par 
ticular care to look like honest fellows?” 


prised anxiety, where 
upon the young man declared, quietly but firmly, 
that the car was for everybody. The officer seemed 
so taken aback that he appeared almost cross. How 
ever, we both got in politely enough. 

Nobody ever looked more military than this smart 
little captain with dark eyes and a dark moustache 


in a clean-cut and astonish- [ Continued on page 57 | 
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A Debate on a Timely Question: 


I. The ‘Group’ 
Says William Trufant Foster 


Director, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 





NLY the rich and the poor, it is said, get the 
best of medical care; the rich because they have 
money, the poor because they have charity. So if you 
are rich or poor, you may not be interested in new ef- 
forts to provide good medical care for everybody. 
Possibly, however, you are one of those (in the United 
States, 100 million of the 125 million population) 
not rich enough in cash to pay a $500 hospital bill, or 


poor enough in spirit willingly to accept charity. 


Foster: “Can 
we not find a way to use 


Ex onomist 


° ; ou) hospitals ... dentists 
; 
q . technicians ... Many 
4 
“i now spe nd a large part 


' of their time waiting for 


patients tu ho don't come. 
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If you are rich, I said, this may not interest you. 
I take that back; for, whether you know it or not, 
you now pay some of the doctors’ losses on the mil- 
lions of patients who do not pay their bills at all. At 
this moment in America, over 40 per cent of doctors’ 
bills are six months overdue. Most of these bills 
will never be paid in full. Certainly you are inter- 
ested in plans which may enable some of these mil- 
lions of patients to meet their own bills. 

If you are poor, I said, this may not interest you, 
since some of the poor get the best of medical care 
in free clinics. I take that back, too. You may resent 
being a charity patient. You always expected to 
carry your own weight. Perhaps a calamity came— 
paralysis, lead-poisoning, or a crashing of auto- 
mobiles. Suddenly you found yourself overwhelmed 
with doctors’ bills, nurses’ bills, and hospital bills. 
For the first time, you belonged to the 10 per cent 
who, in any one year, bear 41 per cent of the nation’s 
bills for sickness. To make matters worse, your wages 
stopped precisely when your expenses increased. 
Certainly you would like to know whether it is not 
possible, by paying moderate fees in advance, to in- 
sure against such crushing, unpredictable costs. 

You know what happened to your neighbor, 
Henry Brown. You know his family tradition of 
self-reliance; how he always prided himself on pay- 
ing his bills promptly. Then came that baffling ill- 
ness. He went from one specialist to another, 
blindly seeking aid. He became weaker and weaker. 
Now, his savings gone, his job gone, and his wife 
broken down under the strain, he is mentally losing 
his grip. And he does not [Continued on page 51 | 
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Who Should Pay the Doctor? 


2. The Patient 
Says Morris Fishbem, 4. D. 


Editor, Journal, American Medical Association 


HE PRACTICE of medicine began when the 
first ailing human being asked his neighbor or his 
relatives to help him out, and they tried to do some 
thing for his comfort. They did it with an under 
standing of the kind of man he happened to be, but 
without very much scientific knowledge of the na 
ture of his body or the manner in which it worked. 

As human beings began to collect in cities, they 
soon found that a man’s health might be a matter 
of considerable importance to his neighbor. Venereal 
diseases, it was discovered, were transmitted from 
one person to another. The failure to dispose of the 
excretions of the human body or of garbage led to 
illness of people in the vicinity. At this point, those 
who governed the community took action to make 
each person respect the rights of his neighbor. 

Thus the State became interested in medicine, at 
least in its public health aspects. Since that time 
public health has grown up as an individual profes 
sion, representing just a portion of medicine. There 
continue to be constant arguments and debates as to 
the extent to which the departments of public health 
shall enter into medical practice. 

We conceive‘it correct, for example, that the State, 
through its department of public health, shall con- 
trol the water supply, the food supply, and 
the disposal of sewage, which are matters 


of vital interest to the health of the people. We con 
ceive it to be 1n order for the State to determine when 
an infected individual is dangerous to the communit\ 
and to limit his movements by isolation and quaran 
tine. We recognize the right of the State in tim 
when an epidemic of smallpox threatens, to enfor 
the vaccination of individuals against smallpox. 

Does the State, however, have the right in time 
when no epidemic threatens to vaccinate individ 


forcibly? Does it have the right, in the abset 


diphtheria epidemic, to force children to be ino 
lated by employees of the State against diphth 
with the use of diphtheria toxoid?) Now diphtheria 
toxoid is well established as a preventive measure, 
whereas inoculation against whooping cough 1s stil 


experimental; that is to say, | Continued on page 33 





Dr. Fishbein: “When a 
docto) knou s that his 
reward depends on t \ 
isfaction of the patient, ~~ 
that patient is bound to 
eceive the most that the 2 


doctor can givehim... 
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You and Those You Hire 


By Nomman Hapgood 


Editor, Author, Diplomat 


HE ENTIRE world, we are informed, is watch- 
ing with unfeigned interest the dual impact on busi- 
ness morals in the United States of a steadily growing 
enlightenment in the field of employer-employee re- 
lations and current governmental efforts, spurred on- 
ward by the depression, to give economic security to 
the worker. Surely, few will question the assertion 
that within the past generation an increasing number 
of employers have been endeavoring to develop bet- 
ter relations with their employees as rapidly as com- 
petitive conditions and other circumstances have 
made them possible. 

But very recenily, the Government has stepped into 
the picture with an effort to dispel the uncertainties 
of the worker’s status. The Social Security Act, 
passed by the last Congress but not yet implemented 
with funds, provides for old-age pensions and job in- 
surance. As these measures take on form and sub- 
stance, the world will be able to estimate their ulti- 
mate social value and effect on commerce. But in the 
meantime, it is well to consider the moral gains in 
industry made during recent decades which seem 
most in danger of shrinkage if not damage in the 
period of adjustment through which we are passing. 
As I see it, the foremost of these are three and are as 
follows: 

1. Child Labor. The national conscience 
is intensely opposed to the use of children for 
profit, where such use is against the welfare 
of the individual child, no matter what may 
be said of the money needs of his family. 
Also, this national conscience has decided 
that low standards in one State, in many in- 
dustries, constitute unfair competition with 
States of higher social or moral development. 
There is no probability of an amendment to 
the Constitution, but surely this moral man- 
date will in some manner find expression. 

2. Long Hours. Much economic fallacy is 
mixed up with the move for shorter hours. 
A point exists at which it is a moral or social 
issue, but beyond that 
point it becomes a ques- 


tion not of social morals 


“We are,” says Owen D. Young, “trying 
. » 
to think in terms of human beings . . . 


Notes on the present status of 
employer-employee relations in 
America and lessons that can be 
learned trom what has happened. 


but of expert understanding of business, in which 
field the principal evil just now is incompetent grasp 
of economics. 

3. Low Wages. There is such a thing as a mini- 
mum wage that is a social necessity, and we feel this 
more than we did a quarter of a century ago. High 
wages are good not only for the individual family, 
but also for the activity of the market. However, 
this principle passes into a dangerous fallacy when 
rigidity of wages plays the same role that price-fixing 
has played often, in raising costs and lessening de- 
mands. The unions in this field have not shown 
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much intelligence. In forcing better social morals 
on employers, they should have placed less stress on 
wages by the hour and more on contracts by the year. 
This is their largest opportunity now, though on the 
whole, it is a challenge to which they are deal 

If | am right in thinking that increasing security 
of employment is the foremost question in front of 
us, then it becomes desirable to give the fullest credit 
to those employers who have been, some of them for 
many years, endeavoring so to conduct their business 
as to reduce to a minimum the tragedy of insecurity 
in jobs. Much for security has been done and will be 
done by State and National action, but whenever an 
individual business undertakes so to organize itself 
that laborers are treated not as machinery, to be laid 
aside when convenient, but as entitled to as much 
consideration as stockholders, then is made the most 
real kind of advance. 

“Fortunately,” Owen D. 
America’s foremost business men, “we 


says 






yarns 


iw 


ij a | 
} ae 





A u ay 


Young, one of 
are making 


great progress in these difficult relationships. W 
are trying to think in terms of human beings—on 
group of human beings who put their capital in, and 
another group who put their lives and labor in a com 


| he Man 


are coming to be looked up 


mon enterprise for mutual advantage.” 


Ages, he goes On to say, 


as responsible not merely for the welfare of th 


vestors of money, but also for seeing that jobs of abl 


conscientious workers are “safe and continuous 


General Electric, the company represented by 


man, is a very large one, with many divisions. It bi 


gan in 1931 to guarantee a definite amount of work 11 
one of its divisions, but in other divisions it has 1 


ith th season | 


felt able to deal successfully V 


of demand. It has, however, at least stated the so 


} 


basic philosophy that conservatism in boom tim 


the best security against lay-offs in the slower tim 
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The Baltimore and Ohio railroad, troubled by this 
problem of irregularity of employment, has ceased 
to send its locomotives to outside shops for repair, 
but instead has the repairs done at times and places 
so chosen as to give a better chance of keeping the 
company’s own men at work. 

Hart, Schaftner and Marx, a large clothing com- 
pany, uses the method of transfer from one depart- 
ment to another to keep employees at work, and also 
has reduced the amount of work sent elsewhere. A 
plumbing supply concern, Kohler, has adopted the 
principle of storage, filling its warehouses in slack 
times, a principle that can be carried much further 
in many lines than it ever has been carried, as soon 


as continuity 1s recognized as a duty. 


B ocps & NORTHRUP, the instrument-manu- 
facturing company which won a conspicuous prize 
for the best plan to improve relations between own- 
ers and employees, stresses the increase of overtime 
when business is unusually large, instead of the em- 
ployment of extra men, with 50 per cent more pay 
for overtime. The soap-making firm, Procter & 
Gamble, which won second prize in the same con- 
test, has increased continuity of employment by a 
combination of methods: a very careful forecast of 
sales, after which the work is planned evenly for 52 
weeks; improvements in warehousing; regulation of 
sales and deliveries. The president of this company 
has said that the injustice of irregularity of employ- 
ment “is so great . that industry must solve it or 
the problem will be taken from her hands and placed 
in those of others not so competent for its solution.” 

Numerous other examples could be cited of gen- 
uine wrestling with this outstanding problem of 
regularity, some of them in small companies. An 
admirable collection of them may be found, quite up 
to date, in a book by C. C. Balderston, professor of 
industry in the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania (see reading 
list, page 62). Professor Balderston, among other 
things, finds that during the depression the largest 
amount of stability was in a group that includes 
electric light and power and gas manufacturing, 
sugar refining, petroleum, ice cream, soap, and de- 
partment stores, whereas the least stability Was in mo- 
tor vehicles, electrical machinery, and iron and steel. 

Obviously it is easier to make progress toward guar- 
anteeing employment in businesses that are in their 


nature steadier than others; but the point of this 
article is less in what has been so far accomplished 
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than in the growing recognition of a duty that rests 
on capital. Not in the lifetime of any person now on 
earth will business be so related to the community 
that every person wishing to work may do so. The 
next problem in importance, therefore, is how to pro- 
vide for the lives of those who have been thrown out 
of work and for those who have passed working age. 

An unemployment reserve plan was initiated by 
Leeds & Northrup, already mentioned, as far back as 
1921. Thus it was well advanced in volume before 
the depression, and therefore sufficed for two years 
and a half of the situation beginning with lay-offs in 
1931. Disappointed in not being able to go further, 
the company plans larger reserves in the future. In 
this case, as in some others of the morally most alert 
companies, the whole cost comes from the company, 
being treated as a risk of the employment. 

When one large eastern city, Rochester, New York, 
was struck by the depression, about twenty of the 
prominent employing firms undertook to meet the 
situation by cooperative action. As far as I know, this 
is the first attempt at joint action in private industry 
to protect its unemployed. The city has long been 
progressive, and these firms had already been taking 
such steps as regularizing production, producing 
ahead in slack seasons, spreading employment, etc. 

An obligation to take care of employees when they 
are too old for effective work is less generally recog- 
nized than is the obligation to keep employment 
steady. I agree with Professor Balderston that unless 
industry chooses to assume this old-age charge, it will 
be steadily undertaken by separate States as well as 
by the National Government, and I do not care to 
prophesy which would be better for business itself. 


Wars my active part in public affairs began, 
the responsibility of capital for accidents in the factory 
was just beginning to be realize The evil of selling 
food and drugs under false pretenses had not been 
represented in the law. Today, the fight for indus- 
trial morals has been carried much further, and in 
all ways but one, I think, our progress has been real. 

The one direction in which, in the period climax- 
ing in 1929, we were morally going down hill, was 
in finance, as in the sale of securities and in the man- 
agement of such institutions as banks and insurance 
companies. The depression has taught us to go back 
in those fields to an older sense of trusteeship, and 
if we hold the present attitude after another boom 
begins we shall, as has often been the case in the past, 


have profited by adversity. 
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Shaggy Coats 


and True Friends 
By David E. Buckingham 


Consultung Veterinarian, Byrd 1928 Expedition 


T WAS rhyming Pope, wasn’t it, who said the 
proper study of man is man? I wonder if, when he 
was a youngster and playmates called him Alex, he 
had a dog. Somehow, I don’t believe he did because 
had he, surely he would have worked into his couplet 
words to say that for fascinating interest, dog is a 
close second to man. Some might put him first. 

But maybe dogs, away back there in the Seven- 
teenth Century, weren't so popular as they are 
now. You doubtless think of dogs as—well, just 
dogs. But take a mental census of the dogs 
owned by your friends. Why, Washington, 
D. C., has 30,000. And in New York City there 
are a quarter million! Americans pridefully ex 
hibit dogs in more than 200 dog shows an- 
nually, but the show of shows is that of the Crystal 
Palace, in London, where 5,000 pedigreed dogs are 
exhibited every year. Think on these things, and 
also the industries that have grown up to supply 
equipment, ranging from dog biscuits to collars, not 
to mention the hundreds of hospitals where dogs get 
as scientific medical and surgical attention as can hu- 
mans, and you will agree that today dogs are big 
business. More than $90,000,000 is invested in it. 

Almost everyone, high or low, likes dogs. Have 
you ever noticed how many informal photographs 
of statesmen show them enjoying the responsive com- 
panionship of canine friends? For 30 years and 
more, it has been my privilege to look after dogs at 
the White House, and not so long ago I was called to 
the telephone to answer a call from that place. 

“Can you hurry up the schooling of the setter 
puppy which President Roosevelt sent you a little 
while ago?” came the message. “The chief is a bit 
lonely for the companionship of a dog since Meggie 
left us. He would like to have Winks back just as 
soon as possible.” 

Now President Roosevelt isn’t in the center of a 
lonely isle, I would judge from what I read in the 


Choos 










e your own title for this picture. “A Song Without 
Words” and “A Perfect Friendship” have been suggested 


papers, but he likes to have a dog around, neverth 

less. The New Deal brought Major, a German police 
dog, to the White House. His guard instinct was so 
well developed as to cause no end of trouble. He 
tried to bite Ramsay MacDonald, Britain’s formes 
Prime Minister, but with the Englishman’s ability 
to handle dogs for no people, I be lieve, have a bet 

ter understanding of dogs—the distinguished visitor 
managed to escape Major's thrust. Senator Hattie 


Caraway, however, was not so fortunat 


i ‘ HAT made Major that way, anyway! We ex 


amined him and found one of his troubles was a 
split-bone fracture of a toe, probably caused by chas 
ing squirrels up a tree. Further examination showed 
that his neck and back were sensitive because he was 
developing three wens under his skin. No wonder 
he was cross. But corre ting these troubles didn’t cure 
his disposition, so he was sent back to Hyde Park 
Meggie, referred to in the telephone conversation, 
was Mrs. Roosevelt's bodyguard, a Scotch terrier. 
Meggie had many fine traits, but one very bad habit. 
She invariably growled when anyone came near her 


mustress, and one day bit a newspaper woman. So 











































Grover Cleveland's faith- 
ful setter (top) was the 
first dog on record that 
lived in the White House. 


“T.R.” Roosevelt (above) 
was a dog-lover—also his 
children. Alice's spaniel 
had a 2,000-year pedigree. 


President Harding built 
the first kennels at the 
White House. Here he 1s 
(right) with Laddie Boy. 
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Meggie had to go. Where? Well, now that the question 
is asked, to my home where she is a close companion of 
Mrs. Buckingham. A Harlequin Dane puppy, a white 
spitz, a red cocker spaniel were the next dog occupants of 
the White House, but were given away or died of distem- 
per. . Then came Winks, the subject of the telephone call, 
who, after a short term in my “finishing school,” became 
canine confidante to the Chief Executive. Winks died of 
overheat in the summer of 1934. 

No President can accept every dog offered. If he did, 
the White House would need a dog pound. But nearly 
every President has had at least one, usually a present from 
an admirer. In the days of Theodore Roosevelt the record 
was set for dogs in the White House. Son Archie had a 
big St. Bernard for a playmate. Alice, who married the 
late Nicholas Longworth, brought from the Far East a 
Manchurian spaniel, the royal court dog of China. It was 
a gift from the Empress, and had a pedigree of 2,000 years. 
Manchu was her name. I remember her well, for I oper- 
ated on her for a bad case of rupture. 

President William Howard Taft had no dog, but Mrs. 
Taft had a white poodle given her by Mr. and Mrs. Von 
L. Meyer, Secretary of the Navy and a former Ambassador 
to Rome. It had been given them by the King and Queen 
of Italy from the royal kennels. 

Woodrow Wilson, war-time President, had the compan- 
ionship of an old English sheep dog, who died of pneu- 
monia. President Warren G. Harding it was who built 
1 ee the first real White 
a str House kennels, and he 
and Mrs. Harding estab- 
lished therein their col- 
lies. President and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge had a 
warm heart for dogs, too, 
and were especially fond 
of collies also. President 
Herbert Hoover, while 
Secretary of Commerce, 
had a fine German shep- 
herd, but old-age infirmi- 
ties and cataracts brought 
him to an end before Mr. 
Hoover became Presi- 
dent. Later, the Hoovers 
acquired a Gordon setter 
with beautifully feath- 
ered legs and tail—the 
handsomest dog ever to 
live in the White House. 
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I have never met a dog that wasn’t interesting. Th 
mongrel in the street, with his criss-crossed ancestry, is 
fascinating if you study him. He has a personality, if you 
please, and can teach you a lot about human as well as 
dog nature. His early upbringing, or the lack of it, is 
quickly evident to anyone who knows dogs. Some dogs 
are intelligent, others stupid; some are demonstrative, 
others are phlegmatic. Almost all have a capacity for 
devotion that will never fail to tug the heartstrings of 


human beings. 


Tare was Igloo. He, as you may remember, was a 
fox terrier and Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s compan- 
ion in the Antarctic. Admiral Byrd was in the West on 
a lecture trip when he heard Igloo was sick in Boston. So 
attached was he to Igloo, that he cancelled his engage 
ments and flew home, but the dog died before his master 
arrived. Few men known to me have had a keener love 
for and interest in dogs than Admiral Byrd. Because ii 
was so hot, I recall, he wired me while en route from 
Labrador to Norfolk, Virginia, with his 1928 expedition 
huskies, first to take them to cool New Hampshire and, 
when we got to Washington, to send them to the moun 
tains of North Carolina. 

Those dogs—80 in all—were assembled at three points 
of call—Harrington, where Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s hospital 
and mission are located, Mutton Bay, and Blanc Sablon. 
Northern Canada and Labrador dogs are especially good 


Photos: (top and center) Act 
(bottom) Jordan Syndica 


for sled work. The weak 
and puny ones simply 
don’t survive there, so 


the strong breed the 
strong. In the summer- 


time, Labrador dogs get 
little to eat but fish heads, 
tails, and backbones. 
They thrive on this rough 
Winter 


food consists of one 


ration, or die. 


pound of cornmeal, a 
pound of dried cod or 
haddock, and perhaps a 
This 


winter feeding develops 


chunk of seal fat. 


heavy bones and _ stout 
muscles. 

The strength and en- 
durance of these animals 
is amazing. Five sturdy 
dogs in a team haul reg- 
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ularly 1,000 pounds of cord wood from inland Labrador 
15 miles eastward to the North Atlantic coast settlements, 
travelling faster than a horse. Give me five good huskies, 
and you will see them pull as much as one horse, on snow 
or ice. The Royal Canadian mail dog sled has a speed 
record of 90 miles a day with 100 pounds of mail! 


BEMALE huskies learn faster than males, hence often 
lead the teams. They seem to have a keener sense of re- 
sponsibility, are more faithful. Being lighter and more 
agile, they negotiate the hummocks on the ice more easily 
and skirt crevasses more skillfully. Motherly intuition, 
too, helps in leading the team so as to avoid dangers. 
And, strange as it may seem, females though smaller are 
not inferior in strength and endurance. 

Chinook was one of the best-known dogs on Byrd’s 
1928 expedition. He looked not unlike a smooth-coated 
St. Bernard. One of the most dependable dogs was Star, 
black, thin, and high-strung. Judge of her mettle by the 
fact that when the dogs were brought inland and put in 
stockades to keep them from raiding the cod that fisher- 
men had put out to dry in the sun, Star refused to stay 
put. Again, on the way south she chewed her way out 
of the wire cage. A strong-minded lady was Star. 

Huskies aren’t naturally ferocious, though most people 
think so. Theirs is a hard struggle for existence from 
puppyhood on, and that is why they will fight fiercely 
for food even after they have finished their ration. Aside 
from feed times, they are friendly and the best of “pals.” 
Children up north raise them in their homes as puppies. 
But, when they are grown, what dogs! And how they 
will buckle down to a load at the command of the driver! 
Remember that 1,400-mile trip to the Maude Range, 
made by Professor Lawrence Gould, Byrd’s geologist and 


Photos (top): Clarence Purchase; (left) Underwood & Underwood; (helow) Acme 


























“Strange world, this,” remarks the little 
fellow (top). “But 1 guess I'll stay on.” 





Trained German police dogs make excel- 
lent guides for the blind. Senator Schall’s 
(above) is a familiar sight in Washington. 


Huskies may fight when food is in sight, 
but they have a gentle side, too. Here 1s 
Scotty Allen (right), famed Alaskan driver, 
and his equally famous lead dog, Scotty. 
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hotos (above) (right) Underwood & Underwood 


second in command? Demons for work, these huskies 
will give their masters the last ounce of strength and de- 
yotion come snow, ice, blizzard, or what. 


Well, frankly, the 


primary appeal is through the stomach. 


What endears a dog to man? 
That’s dog 
and not so far removed from human—nature. Being 
dependent on man for food and care, whether in the 
tropics or Arctic, ancient Peking or Park Avenue, a dog 
naturally attaches himself to the hand that feeds him. 
But that is not the whole story. The master may be poor, 
and the cupboard may be as bare as old Mother Hub- 
bard’s, but the fire of devotion in the dog, once aflame, 
will glow like a bright and steady light. He does not 
scek a new master when adversity and poverty strike the 
old. Alone among animals of the earth, he has selected 
man as his master and friend. 

The attachment extends to emulation. Just as a boy 
will try to imitate his hero, so do dogs. It was Sir John 
Lubbock, I believe, who first observed that a dog’s bark 
is the result of an age-old effort to imitate the voice of 
man. Wild dogs never bark, nor wolves, nor any of the 
dog family that hasn’t been around human beings or 


in the company of domesticated dogs. 


Docs differ in temperament as much as humans, 
almost. Give me a human trait and I'll match it in a 
dog. I know dogs that are surly, snaky, unscrupulous. 
They will steal and kill. They are the gangsters of the 
dog world. But I also know dogs—and so do you— 
that are happy and optimistic and always ready to give 
you a cheerful expression. Most are jealous—as are 
many animals. A dog takes his cue from his master. 
Nervous men have fretful dogs. The old saying, “So 
man, like dog,” is often the secret of a dog’s character. 


Man makes him what he is—by association, by breeding 
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Dogs are endowed by Nature with a marvelous 
air-conditioning device that helps them adapt 
themselves to live wherever man does. The not 
mal canine temperature is 101 degrees, three 
above that of humans. This, with his hair, gives 
him protection against the cold. The pad on his 
feet is an excellent insulator against heat or cold, 
and you will never hear of a dog freezing toe ot 
foot. Against heat, the dog's armor 1s not as efh 
cient as against cold, however. His panting 1s a 
form of perspiring—in the mouth. And paren 
thetically, let me urge that if you muzzle your 
dog on a hot day be sure the muzzle doesn’t in 
terfere with panting or lapping water. In tropt- 


cal countries, a dog [Continued on page 59] 
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Youth in a Lopsided World 


By E. B. DeGroot 


Past Governor, Second Rotary District 


O SUNDRY are the proposals and appeals to 
Rotarians to enter the field of Youth Service, it seems 
appropriate to suggest a few focal points for attack- 
ing the problem. It is manifestly impossible for Ro- 
tary to give leadership to the solution of all of the 
questions which now beset all of youth. Moreover, 
the worst thing that Rotary can do in the existing 
plight of youth is to make promises beyond Rotary’s 
resources to fulfill. Youth respects deeds, not prom- 
ises; hence Rotarians should be on their guard against 
the erection of too many neon signs which spell 
succor for distraught youth. 

Rotary International has given this definition: 
“Youth Service is the giving of assistance and counsel 
to young men and women (generally speaking, from 
16 to 24 years of age) and developing them along 
the line which will best prepare them to become use- 
ful members of the world economic and social order 
and also to help them subsequently to function in 
accordance with their preparation and capacity.” 
However, in the light of the fact that it was the 
mature members of society and not youth that 
plunged the world into its existing unhappy state, it 
might have been more to the point had youth ap- 
pointed a committee to lead their elders out of the 
prevailing wilderness of economic, social, and politi- 
cal maladministrations. 

In any event, here are the pictures that should be 
held up to youth, and no less to those who would 
now underwrite the building of bridges over which 
youth may march to success and distinction: 





The younger generation always is 
with us—but today it faces new 
and bafHing problems. How can 
Rotarians help to unkink them? 


William Pitt filled the responsible post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at 23 and served as Prime 
Minister of Great Britain at 24. George Washington 
was only 23 when he led the Virginia troops against 
the Indians and French. Abraham Lincoln cam- 
paigned for public office at 24. Robert Louis Steven- 
son wrote Treasure Island at 23. Galois at 19 proved 
that equations higher than the fifth order could not 
be solved algebraically, and thereby advanced the 
theory of groups for the solution of higher equations. 


Wiesrncuouse invented the air brake at 23. 
Alexander the Great conquered and ruled the world 
before he was 30. Sir Isaac Newton at 24 formulated 
the law of gravitation. Whitney Was not more than 
29 when he invented the cotton gin. Charles Dickens 
wrote Oliver Twist at 25. Napoleon at 27 was in 
command of the Italian army. Patrick Henry was 
but 27 when he made his conquering and historic 
speech against the Stamp Act. Thomas Edison was 
not far above the Youth Service age level designated 
by Rotary, when he astounded and benefited man- 
kind with many of his inventions. 

Paul Siple, an Eagle Scout, was only 20 when 
he qualified for an important post on the first ex- 
pedition of Admiral Byrd to the Antarctic regions, 
and he was chief biologist on the second Byrd Ex- 
pedition. The average age of the members of Amer- 


































ica’s Continental Congress was 35. Two of its mem- 
bers, at least, were under 30—Edward Rutledge, 25, 
and John Jay, 29. Lindbergh immortalized himself 
at 25; moreover the best out of 500 poems on the 
Lindbergh flight across the Atlantic in 1927 was 
written by Nathalia Crane, a 14 year old girl of 
Brooklyn, New York. And so on, almost without 
end could we record the achievements and services 
of youth in the fields of statesmanship, literature, 
science, education, invention, and courage. 

As I see it, the existing youth situation calls for 
a two part program of attack. First, the discovery 
of certain focal points in each of the two parts of 
the program. Second, the enlistment of many if not 
all Rotarians for the duration. Youth respects “stick- 
ers,” not “quitters.” A two part program of Youth 
Service should provide for an overwhelming and sus 
tained attack in the field of causes, no less than a 
wide-spread attack in the field of effects. The meas- 
ure of success of the former will determine the neces- 
sity for and the duration of the latter. This proposal 
of a perspective and guiding principle for the dis- 
covery of focal points in Youth Service is advanced 
not alone by experience, but in the light of the pen- 
etrating analysis and timely suggestion to Rotary 
Clubs and Rotarians to give more thought and action 
to preventive than to ameliorative measures, as set 
forth in the survey of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
and published in the book Rotary? 

It is, I think, self-evident that the most basic and 
fundamental focal point in Youth Service is in a rec 


Here are pictures to hold up for youth 

Pitt a Prime Minister at 24; Dickens a 
novelist at 25; Stevenson writing Treas 

ure Island at 23; Newton a scientist at 

24; Nathalia Crane a poet at 14; Siple 
exploring at 20; Lindbergh conquering the ' 
Atlantic at 25; Washington a hero at 23. Vv 





tification of the existing chaotic economic order. It 
is not what we do in the form of a glorified “hand 
out” that builds, prepares, and sustains youth. It is, 
rather, what we do to provide youth with a fre 
chance to do for self, that counts. The greatest service 
that the men of today can render to the youth of 
today and tomorrow lies in the establishment of a 
new economic order, an order based on sound eco 
nomic doctrine. 

Not critically, but constructively, it may here b 
asked: What is Rotary doing, actively and aggres 
sively, to help establish a new economic order? 


Many Rotarians saw a ray of light and hope in 


Illusts ations 


by Donald Mills 


24 


the economic doctrine set forth in the Rotary pam- 
phlet, Can Prosperity Return? published about two 
years ago. From the standpoint of Rotary leadership 
and implementation, is the economic doctrine of 
social credit, as set forth in this pamphlet, a “hot 
potato” or a “dud?” If either, or both, is there not 
sufficient initiative, creative ability, and leadership in 
our world-wide Rotary organization of business and 
professional men, to advance and aggressively pro- 
mote a sound economic doctrine leading to a new 
economic order, in this instance (if specific motiva- 
tion is needed) in the interest of youth’s salvation. 


R our anxiety to serve youth, we should not lose 
sight of the equal if not more pressing need of service 
to the parents of youth. No more ghastly situation 
can befall parents than the inability to do needful 
things for their own flesh and blood. It is only when 
the family unit is held intact and buttressed by rea- 
sonable economic security that there can be any far- 
reaching human happiness or worth while advance- 
ment of civilization. 

In depression periods, youth, in the fullness of 
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strength, suffers, endures, and survives; but parents, 
in their waning strength, wither and die from 
crushed and broken hearts, because they have been 
involuntarily deprived of the resources to meet the 
needs of their offspring—offspring who, in the light 
of the tragic happenings to their parents, must bear 
scars upon their hearts and minds throughout the 
further course of life. It is a glorious and often 
glamorous experience to extend a helping hand to a 
lad or a lassie, but it is sublime, if not glamorous, 
to extend the same helping hand to parents, that they 
in turn may multiply and dignify the help which 
parental hands have been fashioned to render to their 
own flesh and blood. 

Thus viewing the far-reaching situations involved, 
a rectification of the economic order gains force as 
a focal point in directly constructive and preventive 
Youth Service. 

Hardly second in importance, is the focal point of 
a working philosophy of life for youth. If youth of 
today is no worse or better than youth of yesterday, 
it is nevertheless true that youth of the Western world 
is today drifting, perilously so, for want of a motivat- 
ing philosophy of life. We of the outgoing genera- 
tion are primarily responsible for this state of affairs. 
The materialistic and often devastating forces we 
have set in motion, and worshiped for so long a time, 
have been a bad example. 

It behooves us now to be frank with youth on 
this point, and, as we shuffle off of the stage, our 
gestures should be easily interpreted as appeals to 
youth to put quite as much faith in the intan- 
gibles as in the tangibles of life; quite as much con- 
fidence in spiritual wealth as in material wealth; 
more hope of embracing the 
abundant life in cultural pur- 
suits than in the pursuit of 
mere material things; more 
assurance of finding grace 
in wholesome pleasures as 
against disgrace in debauch- 
[Continued on page 56| 


“Among the dia- 
bolical by - prod- 
ucts of this crea- 
ture - comfort age 
are the softening 
of the fiber of 
our manhood and 
the coarsening of 
the qualities of 
our womanhood.” 
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Steamboating Again 


on Mark Twain's 


River 





By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


AS IT really 1935? I couldn’t believe it.... 
The moon sailed out from a gilt-edged bank of 
clouds and at once another moon appeared in the 
river down which the Edward S. White was taking 
her way southward. We were running between 
silent shores, well nigh invisible from the pilot house 
where we sat—shores lined with cottonwood and 
willow which were now giving place, as we neared 
the southern border of Arkansas, to live oak, lemon 
flower and magnolia. The perfume of spring lay 
heavily on the night air and the splash of paddle- 
wheels was in my ears. 

Pilot Gordon’s hand reached up and blew two 
short blasts on the whistle. When this silence-shat- 
tering music died away, there was a movement on 
the forecastle below. A snatch of song drifted up 
to us: 

Gwine away, but comin’ back ergin. 


You look fer me wid de nappy chin! 


And I knew that a couple of deckhands had roused 
up at the sound of that whistle and were shuffling 
forward along the gunwales of the barges towards 
the bow. Then, from below there arose on the night 
air the calls of a leadsman: 

“Mark four!” 

He did not shout it, nor did he actually say it. 
What he did—this quaint and ragged deckhand 
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Pilot Lous Migaud at the wheel of the Ouachita, one 
of the last survivors of the old-time Mississippi pilot 


away out there on the bow of the foremost barg 


where a little light glowed—was to lift up a bit of 
musical information to the pilot. He sang out: 
“Ma-a-r-rk Fo-o-u-r!” @425!, 

[ sat still and listened while w 


Pause. drifted 
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The engines, shut down to “half-ahead,” now ceased 
their beat entirely. We moved with the current dur- 
ing the negotiation of this dangerous bit of river. 
Now the channel shoaled abruptly. Came the leads- 
man’s call: 

“Mar-rk Twa-a-in!” ®t 

Pilot Gordon moved a few levers and some bells 
jangled far below in the engine room. Then— 
Still we drifted and for some un- 


I knew that the 


Silence again. 
known reason I held my breath. 
Mississippi was shallow along here, for did not that 
last call of the leadsman mean there was only a two- 
fathom depth in the channel? I didn’t know what 
was ahead of me under the surface of that dark water 
—threatening, for all that it was now turned to multi- 
tudinous colors under the moon. 


Drifting . . . drifting, with the pilot very tense 
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an and silent before the levers, while we waited 
Sy for the information from those deckhands 
ot which would tell us to go fast ahead, or to 
back water, or—or—to what? The suspense 
was getting on my nerves when at last it 
came, a triumphant pzan of thankfulness: 

“No-o-o Bo-ot-to-om!” 63555 

And then we slid on forward, easily and 
once more under a full head of steam, into 
safe deep water. Pilot Gordon seemed sud- 
denly to relax as one who had completed a 
ticklish job. He tapped his big bell once 
which meant that the leadsmen would come 
back and lie down again on their bunks. He 
suddenly became talkative. 

“That call ‘Mark Twain!” he chuckled. 
“Every time a stranger hears a leadsman sing 
it out, he wants to know how come Sam 
Clemens took that for his name. Of course 
you have heard all about that old story?” 









Photo: Norton 
& Peel, Hib- 
bard Studio, 
Minneapolis. 










“Oh, yes,” I 
swered. What boy 
reared on the shores 
of the Western Rivers 
does not know how Mark 
Twain got his name! 

“IT reckon you know then,” the 
pilot resumed, “that the idea of calling 
himself that wasn’t original with Sam 
Clemens? Naw, Sir! There was an old- : 
time pilot—way back before the Civil War. * 
Lord, must have been back in the ‘fifties: my grand- 
father knew him, and I been on the river 60 years— 


an- 
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named Isaiah Sellers. Ran in the St. Louis-New 
Orleans trade. Was a keelboatman a long while be- 
fore he became a steamboatman. 

“This old fellow Sellers used to write little items 
of interest to the river fraternity and publish ’em in 
the New Orleans papers. 
Mark Twain after the way the leadsmen called. 
Well, one time this young whippersnapper Sam 


Used to sign his name 


Clemens wrote something that got old Cap. Sellers’ 
dander up. He hated Sam Clemens till he died for 
that. And that wasn’t very long afterwards! Then, 
Sam just took his name, Mark Twain, and used it 
The pilot laughed, “Be- 
tween you and me, I think Sam took that name just 


for his own pen name.” 
because the old man hated him so! Of course, it was 
long before my time, but many a time I have heard 
about it...” 

And it seemed a fitting thing to me that we should 
be steamboating down the Mississippi in the year 
of our Lord, 1935—even though our boat was not one 


of the beautiful, fantastic ornate Hoating palaces that 
he knew and loved. 
No, the Edward S. White, 


towboat that she is, bears only the slightest resem 


commonplace sturdy 


blance to the old-fashioned Mississippi steamboat. 
She is built of steel, pushed by a sternwheel and mod 
ern machinery. True, she is flatbottomed, like all 
her predecessors; but she is utilitarian to the last de 
gree and meant merely to push barges of freight up 
and down the river, which she does most adequately. 
No heaven-kissing smokestacks; no tiers of flashing 
decks 


wrought iron scrollery; no giant sidewheels; no 


white ornamented with jig-saw work or 
crowds of fashionably dressed ladies thronging het 
decks; no liquor-guzzling suave gamblers or planters 
from the moss hung areas of the great Delta! No 
passengers at all, in fact, except the lone accidental 
guest who is now writing this page. 

And yet, ever since I had boarded the WA:te when 


she came nosing into the landing at Evansville, In 





Of no document was Mark 
Twain (Samuel Clemens) 
prouder than his pilot's 
license... . (Right) The 
Robert E. Lee in 1870, 
famed in ballad and story. 
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{gain the Mississippi ts echoing to 
the whistle of steamboats. Here 1s 
a Federal Barge Line towboat and 
1 string of barges, near St. Louts 
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nmment ts 


year around 9-foot channe n the 


Mississippi between Minne 
and New Orleans. Twenty-four 
massive d ims and loc Rs ul / d 
vide the river into pools of slack 
water, thus obviating the hand 


cap oj] upstream navigation 
Other rivers 


Ohio, are receiving attention, 1n 


too, notably the 


a far-reaching program to develop 


the inland waterways of Ar 








Mark Twain, America’s 
most beloved author, in 
bed, where his friends 
often found him... . 
Study this picture care- 


fully. It ts famous in 


photographic annals, for 


the heaped pillow makes 
the child 
whispering to Twain 


outline of a 


In a score of languages 
have young and old read 
Becky Thatches 
and Tom Sawyei 
lost in this cave. It 1s not 
far from Hannibal, Mo., 


Clemens’ boyhood town. 
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diana, four days earlier, my mind had been full of 
the storied times of the greatly loved Sam Clemens, 
whose 75 interesting years on earth began just 100 
years ago—November 30, 1835. The same moon was 
wheeling over now that he saw streaming into the 
pilot house of the little old Paul Jones, when he be- 
gan his river career as a cub pilot early in the ’fifties. 
This was the same mighty stretch of river up and 
down which he steamboated times without number 
at the wheel of the giant swanlike Pennsylvania 
(Captain Klinefelter) of the renowned Lightning 
Line. Passing along about here, he took more than 
one “bawling out” at the hands of his chief, Captain 
Horace Bixby, who could love a fine steamboat with 
a positive passion, but who considered his cub a 
numbskull! 

Sam Clemens got his love for steamboating at a 
very early age, sitting on the fiver bank at his home 
in Hannibal, Missouri, watching the arrivals and de- 
partures of the packets. It seemed a grand thing to 
him to work as a cabin boy on board one of those 
floating palaces; an infinitely grander thing to be able 
to stand in the pilot house before the steersman’s 
wheel and control by the simple movement of his 
hand the movements of a great steamer. As he told 
it afterwards, piloting looked like a mighty fine job. 
The pilot was boss of all he surveyed; lived in a fas- 
cinating little glass palace high above everybody else 
on board; dressed in the height of fashion; was kow- 
towed to by all; was answerable to nobody under the 
shining sun except his own conscience. It looked 
like a matter of no consequence to steer a boat in the 
mile-wide Mississippi River. [ Continued on page 50 | 
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One Country, Four Languages 


By Jacques Edouard Chable 


Swiss Journalist, Traveller, Rotarian 


T IS difficult to speak impartially of one’s country 
as of one’s family. When I was invited to contribute 
to this review’s “Adventures in Friendship” series 
and to tell what in the life and history of Switz- 
erland might be offered as an example to the world, 
and particularly to disunited Europe, I asked myself 
if my country had any right to teach others. With- 
out hesitation I say: No. No nation can teach an- 
other. If that were the case, we could all profit by 
what goes on outside our own borders. Conse- 
quently, these are a few brief lines by a Swiss citizen 
who loves his country. He will try to describe its 
mentality and physiognomy. He will not try to 
teach, but to show how a small country, in which 
four languages are spoken, French, German, Italian, 
and Romansh, lives in a state of peace and harmony. 

Only those who are indifferent to the future can 
afford to dismiss the lessons of history. In this par 
ticular case, Switzerland has preserved the ideal of 


The Government Palace in Berne, capital of 


Photo: Schweizerische Verkehrszentral 


Switzerland, and seat of the democs s fed uth 


Switzerland is diverse in both race 
and culture as well as in scenery. 
Yet its spirit is—and long has 
been—‘One for all, all tor one.’ 


our ancestors, the ideal adapted to the requirements 
of progress. The Helvetian Confederation in pre 
historic times was inhabited by lake-dwellers, who 
were exterminated by the Helvetians. Then it be 
came a Roman province. In the year 1000, it became 
German, then the Hapsburgs reigned over it. 

In 1291 the mountaineers of the little valleys signed 
a pact to withdraw from the authority of the unjust 
bailies. This was an agreement of mutual aid and 
defense and was signed on August 1, the date of the 


1 | 1 
brated by bon 


Swiss national holiday which is cel 
fires in the mountains. Gradually, other Cantons, 
in defense of their liberties, joined the little territory 
until the Confederation numbered 2? Cantons in all 

Of course, the independence of Switzerland was 


not achieved by peaceful means. Many wars were 
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waged between the Swiss and their invading neigh- 
bors, or between themselves over economic and 
One of 
Protestant, the other Catholic, but today we live in a 


religious questions. part Switzerland is 
state of peace and of mutual tolerance of each other’s 
convictions. The Cantons have become united by 
solidarity of interests and a love of freedom and in- 
dependence. But they have also jealously guarded 
their own cantonal rights and peculiarities, and have 


This is 


the very basis of the Swiss political organization. 


always opposed too much centralization. 


In order, however, to preserve the Confederation, 
an adequate government and constitution were 
necessary. Switzerland is the oldest democracy in 
the world. The people exercise every sort of right. 
The referendum enables them to oppose, if they wish 
to, all laws adopted by the Legislature and all decrees 
of the Executive. They have also the right of the 
initiative, that is, they can demand legislation. 

The 22 C 


; are sovereign States, and are 
themselves 


of 
there are now 
about 3,000. The 
authorities of a 


antons 


Communes which 


into 


divided 















Commune are a 
Legislative Coun- 
cil and an Execu- 
tive Council. The 
authorities of the 
Canton are the 
Grand Council, 
elected by the peo- 
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ple, and the. State Council. elected by the people for 
three years, which is known as the Executive. 

The authorities of the Confederation are the Na- 
tional Council, elected by the Cantons in propor- 
tion to their population, and the States Council 
elected by the Grand Council of each Canton, each 
nominating two councillors. These two chambers 
make up the Federal Parliament, which nominates 
the higher officers of state, the Federal Council, 
whose President changes automatically every year. 
This President has no more power than his col- 
leagues, and I am not guilty of an untruth when | 
say that many Swiss, particularly women—who have 
not the right to vote—have no idea which councillor 
or which minister is President! It changes so often 
that the same minister may be President of the land 
half a dozen times. 


Ti only changes possible in the Federal Council 
are those occasioned by death or resignation. The 
Federal the Federal 
Tribunal, the supreme judicial authority in the Con- 
Military service in the militia is com- 


Parliament also nominates 
federation. 
pulsory for all citizens. 

Because this form of government suits our country 
perfectly, because all the citizens are equal, because 
there are few marked differences of class and all 
privileges have been abolished, it must not be im- 
That 
would make life too simple. On the contrary, since 
the World War, these struggles have been keen and 
the majority of patriotic elements are fighting to pre- 


agined that we have no political struggles. 
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serve themselves from revolutionary agitators im 


ported from abroad. 


Outsiders are rather too much inclined to think 
that Switzerland lives solely on the tourists. They 
are an important factor in our national economy, but 
the vast majority of Swiss people depend upon agri- 
culture and industry. The latter, because of the re 


stricted domestic market—the total population 
is only four millions—is destined for export. 
Watches, embroideries, machines of all kinds 
are exported to every country in the world. 
Like all exporting countries—and almost all 
countries are that—our industry has been badly 
hit by hard times and tariffs. Yet, the Swiss 
franc has retained its gold value and every ef- 
fort is made to keep it at par. 

Although visited by thousands of tourists, 
our little country really is not well known. 
This may seem a paradox, but our guests, wel- 
come as they are, who help to maintain our 
balance of trade in a country which 1s largely 
dependent on imports, know only our hotels 
and landscapes. What do they know of our 
customs, our art, our literature, our industry, 
our commerce? 

I believe that the charm of Switzerland is 
its diversity. In a few hours one can go from 


southern lands of Ticino, warm as Italy, to the gla- 
ciers and eternal snows, or from regions of lakes and 
vineyards to agricultural valleys. This great diver 
sity of landscape, which is more apparent because 
the country is so small, also implies an equal diver- 
sity of manners, customs, and traditions. The chief 


reason for this is the diversity of languages. 


L.: villages in German Switzerland are not like 


those in French Switzerland, or in the Canton of 


3] 


is no Swiss race, strictly speaking—there is the 


motherland. The motherland is rather like th 





Flag-swinging is a popular com- 
petitive sport throughout the Alps. 





mother of a family who holds her children together, 
despite their differences of character. But for her, 
perhaps there would be quarrels. 

Swiss patriotism, before it is general, is local. Be 


cause we are closely bound to our little corner of 


earth, our church steeple, 
our vineyards, and our 
Alps, we are attached to the 
Confederation. On every 
important occasion inher 
history, Switzerland has 
proved that she could count 
on her children to rally 
quickly to the red flag with 
the white cross. 

This patriotism can never 
become imperialism. Out 
country is small and will re 
main so. Its constitution 
forbids expansion, even if 
other territories wished to 
join the Confederation. 
Thus, we say, Swiss patriot 
ism threatens nobody. 


The only Swiss colonies 


are those created by her children who have emigrated 
to every part of the world. Our country is so small. 
Receive our citizens with welcoming hands. The 
Swiss abroad, who are numerous, preserve in their 
hearts the memory of their country, but they loyally 


serve the land that has received them. 


Switzerland is a country unique of its kind. Her 


geographical position and several centuries of tradi 
tion have made her what she is today. Her hard 


working people know neither poverty nor great 


Ticino. All the houses have a distinct appearance, wealth. Local political warfare is all that disturbs 


the chalets look different, the churches vary in out- 
line. In the mountains, the costumes of the vil- 
lagers vary from valley to valley, likewise the dia- 
lects. In short, in a few hours an observant traveler 
will notice that the Swiss people, though held to- 
gether by the bonds of the Confederation, has pre- 


served its character in each region. That is why so 


them; international problems do not concern them. 
Attached to their finest traditions, they know that 
they must respect the differences of those Confed 
rates who speak another language. 

Our country, | repeat, cannot be quoted as an ex 
ample. Its historical and political formation has been 


the result of peculiar circumstances, often beyond 


much authority has been vested in the Cantons, each jts control. However, Switzerland does prove that 


of which possesses its own laws and penal system. 
But all these differences do not clash. If they did, 


the citizens of a free country, devoted to their liber 


ties, and loving peace, can live harmoniously, even 


life in Switzerland would be unbearable. Above re- if their languages and customs differ. That is why 


gional interests, above ethnical differences—for there 





thev selected as their motto: One for all, all for one. 
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Dairymen in the Bernese Oberland bring their whole milk to a cen- 


tral cheese factory during the Summ In the Fall, each is given 


a share of the factory's output. The cheeses left over, usually the 
auction (above) by the head cheese maker. 
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The Crast'agiizza (above) high in the Swi: 


sistibly impels the hardy to climb and to congu 


(Below) What 
tourists general- 
ly do not see in 
Switzerland is a 
farmhouse such 
as this one, typ- 
ical of the old 


Canton of Berne. 
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These three young ladi« 
wearing costumes native 
renowned for its exquisit 
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near St. Moritz, like other Alpine peaks irre- 
or those who do, the beauty is reward enough. 






(Below) Two 
Simmentahl 
bulls lock horns 
to determine 
which shall be 
head of the herd. 
Swiss dairies are 
world famous. 





Here are a couple of Swiss guides in the making. 
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just as popular in Switzerland as baseball is in 
sport is enjoyed by young and old. This young m 


rope around his sister, just as he has seen father 
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ut Sunday mood and dress are 
anton of Appenzell which is 
work. Note the gauze-like hats. 








A Stenographer 
Looks at 


Kotary 


By 
bMarie 


Brenton 


D>. YOU know 


what a Rotarian is? 
I ought to, since I’ve 
worked for one for the 
last three years. But even 
I can’t say that I know 
yet what makes him go 
inside, Rotarily speaking. 
He’s a real one, too. He 
doesn’t just belong to the 
No, he’s the kind 
who wouldn’t miss a 
Wednesday luncheon for anything, not anything. 
The topmost peak of joy for him is doing something 


club. 


in the name of Rotary. Is it any wonder that he was 
president of his local club this last year? 

I have never seen him so proud, so happy as the 
morning after his election that sunny April day. It 
almost brought a lump to my throat that day, watch- 
ing how he beamed. Humility beaming, this-honor- 
is-too-great-for-little-me, you know, like that. I was 
touched only when I forgot to be impatient with him 
for feeling so set up. I thought he was awfully naive. 

And then the time came when he was to pass out 
of office. That last week, you couldn’t help noticing 
that he was sort of sad, and he didn’t mind admitting 
that he was really sorry his year of office was over. 
No, it isn’t exactly that he loves holding an office. It’s 
just Rotary. Just to think that those wonderful men 
(he really thinks they are, every one of them) would 
actuaily want Aim for their president! It’s like trying 
to study someone in love. You can’t explain it. I’ve 
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“1 hung up the receiver slow- 
ly. ... Did men_ perhaps 
appreciate birthday wishes 
more than I had realized?” 


Illustrations by Raeburn Van Buren 


walked all ‘round the phenomenon this last year, and 
have taken shots at it from almost every angle but it 
doesn’t seem to go to pieces as it should. However, 
I’ve had a lot of fun shooting, and here are some little 
bits I’ve knocked off. 

I remember one day about two years ago Mr. J. 
dictated a note to the then-president of the club ex- 
plaining that that week he could not possibly attend 
the Wednesday luncheon—he was making an out-of- 
town business trip. I couldn’t believe my shorthand. 

The idea of this mature man dictating a note to his 
“superior officer” explaining—even apologizing for— 
his entirely legitimate absence from an ordinary 
weekly event that was still three or four days in the 
future struck me as amusing. Before I thought I burst 
out, with obvious sarcastic intent—“Oh, do you have 
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to bring a note when you're away, like at school?” 
At once I knew that I had hurt him, and was sorry. 
Rotary, then, meant something to him. It went deep. 
I wondered why it should mean so much. 

It is the “childish” things about the movement that 
give Rotary “a black eye” among some people, un- 
doubtedly. There is, for example, that artificial level- 
ling of barriers through the simple process of calling 
everyone by his first name (if not by a particularly 
ridiculous nickname). But what an ideal means of 
giving a shy man a bit of self-confidence, you say. 

Well, yes. Who wouldn't welcome the chance to 
greet the Bishop as “Bill,” and he not be able to re- 
sent it? But supposing one has had a sincere respect 
for the Bishop, wouldn’t saluting him so flippantl) 
come a little hard? It’s a nice question, though, 
whether the seeming over-familiarity of first-naming 
is not justified by its good results. Nothing can be 
much more deadening to the effort of establishing a 
friendly relationship with a person than to “Mister” 
him. If you two are “Pete” and “Harry” from the 


start, well, there may not be a green shoot springing 
up at once; but at least the earth is loosened, the sun 


“4 number of the 
men were going reg- 
ularly to meet some 
unemployed boys at- 
tending night school, 
and were holding a 
sort of forum ns 


gets in, and the air favors growth of a friendship. 

Sull incompletely convinced, however, I wince to 
this day when I type “Dear Artie” at the beginning 
of a letter to some dignitary, when I know beyond a 
doubt if that man did not happen to go ‘round on 
the Rotary wheel he would be addressed differently 


0. the other hand, speaking of childish things, 
there was the affair of the birthday greetings. When 
I first saw the typewritten sheet supplied weekly by 
the Rotary office, and headed “Birthdays of Members 
Occurring this Week”—and then heard Mr. J. call 
ing them one after another on the telephone to wish 
them many happy returns of the day, I thought I had 
seen the final reduction of “Happy Birthday” to a 
mere mechanical noise. From a club, thought I, a 
huge inhuman thing, and they'll know he was re 
minded of it and just had to do it as part of the presi 
dent’s job. How awful! 

Then, one day when he was going out of town, 
he turned the list over to me. Three Rotarians were 
celebrating their birthdays the next day—would | 


please call them, tell them he was out of town, but 
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that I was expressing the birthday wishes for him in 
his absence? I dreaded it. They would think it so 
silly. They must be bored enough, being called to the 
phone to be wished a happy birthday (to what man 
does a birthday mean anything anyway’). The idea 
of a stenographer interrupting their business day for 


such a trivial purpose would be too much. 


: ’ ELL, I got a surprise. They seemed genuinely 


pleased—one almost touched—by the little greeting. 
I hung up the receiver slowly after the last call, doing 
a lot of thinking. Did men perhaps appreciate birth- 
day wishes more than I had realized? I remembered 
Mr. J. telling me that once a man he had called for 
this purpose had said no one else had remembered 
the day, not even his family. Did they maybe need 
some birthday attention after all? I found myself 
wishing more Rotarians had been born that day so 
that I might go on using the telephone! 

It seems to me that if there is anything Rotarians 
adore more than one committee, it’s two of them. 
Every single day at noon‘one of the things had a 
meeting, and it was, “Sorry, Mr. So-and-So, can’t 
make it for lunch, I'm afraid. No, not Thursday 
either, that’s Membership Committee.” 

It’s the machine age, said I, dolefully, and even Ro- 
tary is cut to pattern. Father Rotary set the machine 
in motion long ago and see how beautifully it works 
to schedule. Not a single little committee out of line 
—click, click! Of course, it never occurred to me that 
there might be anything interesting doing at any of 
these committee meetings. Somebody probably read 
a report and the others listened. It appears, however, 
that there must have been a little more to it than that. 

For instance, there was the morning after Mr. J. 
had seen a Rotary “circus” put on at a high school in 
one of the poorer districts, the actors and acrobats 
having been trained by one of “the committees.” I 
could tell this was no dutiful enthusiasm. He had 
been really impressed by the performance, and before 
he was through telling about it, I was enthusiastic too. 

Some people must have put their hearts into train- 
ing those boys, must have worked night after night. 
Personalities began to emerge for me as he talked, and 
| knew that whether or not the organized charity of 
Rotary was stereotyped and unthinking (as I feel 
organized charity is apt to be) the smdividual contri- 
butions of Rotarians in this case—and in many other 
cases—had been vital, spontaneous, inspired. 

The same impression was gained from another ac- 
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tivity I learned of—the Boys’ Work Committee was 
doing some unusual things in vocational guidance. A 
number of men were going regularly to meet un- 
employed boys attending night school, and were 
holding a sort of forum where they and the boys 
got to know each other intimately, the men advising, 
each with particular emphasis on his own special line 
of work, helping the boys to do something for them- 
selves so that when good times returned they would 
be ready for them. It was worth while work and 
something urgently needed. The story of the under- 
taking was a story of scores of good deeds, of thought- 
ful, constructive kindnesses. 

Well, a man might have a good impulse, might 
even possess a latent talent which could be used to 
accomplish the object of his impulse—but if Rotary 
had not actually put him to work, would the whole 
thing ever have been more than a possibility ? 

One day Mr. J., returning to the office from some 
vigorous committee meeting, burst out with this: 
“You know, lots of people criticize Rotary because 
they think we just meet to have a good time together 
They don’t know anything at all about the things we 
do—the service part of it.” 

Service, service, service. Somehow the word 
sounded dead in my ears. What, exactly, is service, 
thought I—and “Why,” I asked aloud, “do you not 
want to be known as a club that Aas a good time? 
Don’t you have a good time? You can’t tell me you 
don’t. I’ve seen too much of the real kick you get 
from fellowship with those men.” 


Fiiowstp—tis very own word. He had al- 
ways insisted on this being one of the greatest things 
about Rotary. (Fellowship—it’s a hard word to define 
—try it.) So] felt justified now in reminding him that 
the “good time” was nothing to be ashamed of, was 
it? And why didn’t they come right out into the open 
and admit that Rotary people had good times to- 
gether? I began to warm up to the subject. Why be 
hypocrites about it? Why keep insisting on the 
purely philanthropic side? 

After all, charity doesn’t come out of thin air. And 
if it just comes from a dull-grey sense of duty, it isn’t 
the real thing, is it, and won’t stand up long? 
Mightn’t it be possible that genuine charity, helpful 
ness, and a desire to serve, sprang from this slightly 
deprecated fellowship and good cheer, this very fun 
Rotarians had together? 

If you’re happy, and blessed in friendships that are 
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living and growing, isn’t that when you feel the urge 
to make other people happy too? It’s certainly not 
when you're lonely and blue (the fate, I sometimes 
feel, of non-Rotarians). You're just naturally selfish 
then. When you're in love (I remembered that 
visualizing that state had helped with another part 
of the problem) you seem to want to make the 
whole world happy. 


Aurent “good works” best when they’re frankly 
by-products of something else—not ends in them- 
selves? Rotary good works, then, really are by- 
products of Rotary love and goodwill within the 
club, and as such are lovely blooms on the tree. It’s 
only when Rotarians try to make themselves think 
that the flowers are the whole tree, and even adopt 
an apologetic attitude to outsiders for the earth that 
nourishes them—that they’re wrong. 

And wasn’t the arm-chair (stenographer’s chair) 
philosopher pleased with herself the day she felt she 
had that all figured out! 

But one sore point with me is the Rotary motto: 
“He profits most who serves best.” At first I kept 
trying to read some other less offensive meaning 
into it. But no, there it is. It has the fault—only 
it’s more obvious—of that other old standby that 
doesn’t look so well on second glance—“Honesty is 
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“I started to speak, but then 
what's the use? It’s incurable.” 








the best policy.” In other words, it seems more than 
a bit materialistic. The best I can say is that Rotary 
itself is a whole lot better than its favorite text. 
Since he has passed out of office, Mr. J. has re 
ceived dozens of letters telling him how well he filled 
the position of president, what a fine year it has been 
and, most significant of all, what he has done for 
the writers, personally. This one tells him how he 
helped him find his niche among the other mem 
bers, that one gives him the warmest praise for the 
way he has conducted the meetings. Still another 
says that serving on the board, under Mr. J.’s leadet 
ship, has developed talents he didn’t know he had 
Only today—for it’s Wednesday again—a man 
who recently joined the club came to him after the 
meeting and expressed his gratitude at being made 
to feel so “at home,” again giving the just-past presi 
dent the credit. It’s all very apt to turn the head, 
[ think. But with an acid stenographer like me 
around I don’t suppose there’s much danger of that. 
And after all this, just what is a Rotarian? Listen: 
The other day I rushed into the office and proceeded 
to spill some gossip I had heard at lunch about the 
firm where a friend of a friend of mine works. 
“Can you imagine it?” said I. “That company 
adjusted things so that while everyone had a cut in 
wages during the depression, not one employee was 
let out. They were hard hit, too. And now this girl 
says, before anyone else in their line has 
made a move, they're actually giving them 
back their pre-depression salaries.” 
I was a bit impatient 
not 


at the boss for 


showing more enthusi 


“Well, isn’t that 


wonderful?” I said. He 


asm. 


stull kept a calm face. 

“Who runs that firm 
now, Charlie So-and 
So, isn't it?” he in 
quired at last in a medi 
tative sort of way. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Sure, that’s what | 
mean. Just what you'd 
Charlie’s a Ro 


tarian, you know. B« 


expect. 


longs to our club.” 
| started to speak, but 
then what’s the use? 


It’s incurable. 
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Editorial Comment 


A Platform for All 


Bost as automobile headlights are adjusted so that, 
while illuminating the road immediately ahead, they 
also flash far down the pike, so with Rotary the or- 
ganization. The work at hand is in the full glare of 
painstaking attention, but always plans are under 
way that anticipate events many months, even years, 
in the future. 

The great convention in Mexico City, for instance, 
was scheduled 18 months before R. L. Hill, then 
president, formally opened it last June. Great conven- 
tions, and most things genuinely worth while, do not 
just happen. To a degree that amazes the casual in- 
quirer, details of housing, of transportation, of seating 
and decorations, of entertainment, not to mention so 
obvious a matter as the program, must be thought 
through and followed up with negotiations that lead 
to action, That takes time. 

Only a few weeks ago, at Venice, Italy, convened 
the third Rotary Regional Conference for Europe, 
Africa, and Asia Minor. It, too, had been projected a 
year and a half ahead. In that interim, it had been 
brought to the attention of all Rotarians in the region 
concerned. Excursions by boat and rail, by motor and 
plane, were worked up and the uncountable arrange- 
ments for breaking personal routines of home and 
business affairs were perfected. 

The conference was held September 16-18, as sched- 
uled, and, as President Johnson notes elsewhere in 
this issue, with more than 1,500 persons from 30 coun- 
tries registered, Numerically, it was the most success- 


ful of the three such conferences of Rotarians yet held 


in the Old World. From the standpoint of achieve- 





ment of its timeless objectives, it can hardly be 
ranked lower. 


But in both cases, Mexico City and Venice, un- 
looked for tensions involving nations and_ large 
groups of people developed in the months elapsing 
between the selection of the meeting place and the 
actual event. Rotary, however, had no choice but to 
follow the established principle, almost unique among 
organizations in a much-organized world, that it has 
nothing to do with the creed or politics of any group 
or nation. It is but a corollary of this, obviously, that 


holding a meeting, 


especially one scheduled long in 
advance, is not to be interpreted either as approval or 
disapproval of the policies or politics of the host city 
or country. 

In fine, Rotary provides a common platform, to 
borrow President Johnson’s inspired phrase, of “sin- 
cere goodwill and honest effort to understand,” 
whereon may meet men of the widest differing beliefs 
and allegiances, The unalloyed success of these two 
most recent internationai gatherings of Rotarians 
is, as a historian would view them, but the latest 
evidence that an organization so conceived and so 
dedicated as Rotary, is possible on this troubled old 
world—and badly needed. 


Eyes on Atlantic City 


AAnotuer red-lettered line appears a few pages 
deeper in the Rotary almanac. It is: The twenty- 
seventh annual convention of Rotary International, 
to be held June 22-26, 1936, at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 

Next June is over the hills and far away as far as 
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most Rotarians are concerned, but not so with the go- 
odd wearers of the cogged-wheel emblem at Atlantic 
City, nor the 3,300 members in the soth District. 
Three hundred of them, a few days ago, gathered at 
Atlantic City to consider the tentative plans for mak- 
ing the 1936 convention “the greatest ever held—in 
numbers and benefits,” to quote Host Club Chairman 
C. Edgar Dreher. 

Glenn C. Mead, of nearby Philadelphia, Rotary’s 
second President, was more cautious. Tongue in 
cheek, and to the accompaniment of booming laugh- 
ter, he conceded that the Atlantic City gathering 
should have at least as many registered delegates and 
visitors as the one at Buffalo, New York, over which 
he presided 22 years ago. Rotary officers of that day, 
he recalled, had viewed with wholly justifiable pride 
their total of g30! 

In a special way, the Atlantic City convention will 
be notable, for, aside from Chicago, Rotary’s birth- 
place, it will be the only city to have been host for a 
second time to a Rotary convention. Fifteen years ago, 
7,213 Rotarians and members of their families mingled 
in Atlantic City—a record at that time, though it since 
has been exceeded a half dozen times. 

Unless all signs fail, the 1936 event should set a new 
high, topping that of 11,019 set by the 1930 conven- 
tion at Chicago. Typical of the straws-in-the-wind is 
the assurance of Fred Gray, immediate past president 
of Rotary International: Association for Britain and 
Ireland, a member of the Convention Committee, 
that Britain and Ireland will send to Atlantic City 
more delegates than ever before attended a conven- 
tion in North America. That means, more than the 
255 from Britain and Ireland who participated in the 
1930 convention at Chicago. 

But no matter how large the throng, Atlantic City, 
accustomed to handling week-end crowds of 200,000 
and upwards, will house all adequately and with dis- 
patch—as you would expect this city, whose major 
industry is tourists and conventions, to do it. 


The Dangerous Twenties 


Bieerious.y. or otherwise, the expression “the 
dangerous forties” has come into popular usage. But, 
if a report recently issued by the International Labor 
Office at Geneva be seriously studied, “forties” should 
become “twenties.” Of the 25 million unemployed 
persons throughout the world, it is pointed out, six or 
seven millions—a fourth—are under the age of 2s. 
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The youthful idle, in many cases, have never 
worked, have never had the opportunity to work, and 
unless something is done many will become incor 
rigibly idle. From discontent, born of such idleness, 
emerges a grave social danger. 

Past District Governor DeGroot’s article suggests 
points of attack on this problem. They merit thought 
ful consideration by Rotarians everywhere, for the 
problem of unemployed, discontented youth exists 
in degree in all lands. 


The Life-Preserving Fluid 


Tu CENTENNIAL of Mark Twain's birth on 
November 30 is making humor, and especially that 
Missourian’s contribution to the world’s sources of 
chuckles, a popular topic for table conversation. But 
not many of his countrymen know that Americans 
of his day were slow to recognize his genius. 

“While Boston was still regarding him as a western 
‘cut up,” notes Canada’s Stephen Leacock, himself a 
producer of smiles, “England was recognizing him as 
one of the world’s greatest writers.” What especially 
impressed the British was the detachedness with 
which Twain (whose real name, as Mr. Eskew notes 
elsewhere in these pages, was Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens) could strip a situation to the essentials and, 
with disarming good nature, put his finger on truths. 
But is not that the gist of all true humor? 

The word humor ts taken directly from the Latin, 
and meant fluid or moisture, Old physiologists be 
lieved there were four fluids—blood, phlegm, choler 
or yellow bile, and melancholy or black bile. The 
relative proportions of each, they reasoned with seem 
ing logic, determined a person’s mood. Hence cam« 
the expressions good humor and ill humor. But, un 
der the wear and tear of usage, words shift their 
meanings. Gradually, perhaps because of man’s nat 
ural optimism, the pleasant meaning triumphed over 
the unpleasant, and humor came to signify something 
wholesome, cheerful and, finally, downright funny 
and laughable. 

The element of jeering has been sloughed off in th 
process. “Pulling a laugh” at the expense of a hurt 
isn’t humor any more, certainly it is not Mark Twain's 
kind. His is the sort defined by Carlyle as springing 
“not more from the head than the heart. It is not 
contempt; its essence is love. It issues not in laughter, 


but in smiles that lie far deeper.” 
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Pritchard, English 
engineer, who at 19, 
duced a gas detector that won 
for him a government grant. 


William 
pi 0O- 
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Jobs in Test Tubes .... By watter B. Pitkin 


Hi OW shall you advise young people 


who contemplate careers in chemistry? 
The de- 


mand for well-trained chemists today far 


Opportunities are excellent. 
exceeds the supply. Registration with 


professional agencies for unemployed 


chemists is well below normal. The case 
of the young chemist who was offered 
13 jobs in two months last summer is by 
no means unique. 

But don’t pass this good news on to 
bat. Begin 


career-seekers first off the 


your discussion instead by asking them 
this question: 

“Do you feel you will be unhappy in 
any other career?” 

On their answers probably hangs their 
success in both satisfaction and earnings. 
“Yes,” tell 


them to investigate fields outside of chem- 


Unless they give a prompt 


istry. 


born, not 


For, in a peculiar sense, chemists 


are made. Only the young 
man or woman who is, above all, whole 
heartedly absorbed by study and practical 


work in chemistry will rise to the top. 


Another installment in the ‘Careers for Youth’ 


series by the author of ‘Life Begins at Forty. 


Modern advice to the would-be chem- 
ist, then, runs thus: “For heaven’s sake, 
don’t study chemistry if you can help it.” 
But I like to pass on to career-seekers the 
less abrupt wisdom of a great chemist of 
the Seventeenth Century. On the walls 
of the library of the Chemists’ Club in 
New York City there hangs this inscrip- 
tion, penned in 1669 by Johann Joachim 
Becher, phlogistonist: 

The chymists are a strange class of mortals 
impelled by an almost insane impulse to seek 
their pleasure among smoke and vapour, soot 
and flame, poisons and poverty, yet among all 
these evils I seem to live so sweetly that may I 
die if I would change places with the Persian 
King. 

Aside from his love of chemistry, the 
prospective chemist must meet two broad 
requirements for success in the profession 
and related fields where he may easily 
find a career calling only indirectly for 
chemical training. He must necessarily 


} 


have the right abilities and training 

How gauge the needed abilities? 
Above all, thraugh school work. To 
morrow’s chemists now in high school 
and college get better than average 
grades. They have particularly high 
standings in mathematics and science— 
especially in chemistry or physics. They 
enjoy these subjects. And their school 
werk, as a whole, probably places them 
in the top half or third of their classes 
They may or may not be mechanically) 
dextrous, but they enjoy scientific read 
ing, study, and laboratory experiment 
Of course, these characteristics are broad 
indications of much more specific abili 
ties. But on the whole, they are reliable 
guides. 

And how about training? 

Tomorrow’s successful chemists must 
be prepared to invest as much time, 
money, and energy in their training as 
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do doctors, lawyers, and other highly 
trained professional men. _ 

During: and after the World War, 
many self-styled chemists found them- 
selves in blind-alley jobs. Why? Because, 
alas, chemistry, like everything else, suc- 
cumbed in those years to high pressure 
salesmanship. Thousands of young peo- 
ple were oversold on the remarkable op- 
portunities in chemistry that developed 
through war and post-war demands. 
And they flocked, fresh from college and 
even high school, into openings calling 
for experts, only to find later that they 
were stalled in dead-end jobs for lack of 
adequate chemical training. 

Tomorrow's chemists must be better 
prepared. They must major in chemistry 
in college, and they ought to have at least 
one year, and preferably two or three 
years, of full-time graduate study. Young 
people who must pay their own way 
through these years of advanced training 
will have a difficult but not impossible 
task. Some graduate students earn either 
all or a large part of their expenses by 
working as assistants in the departments 
where they are doing advanced study. 
The assistantships go to men more fre- 
quently than to women. Outside work 
prolongs the training period, of course. 
Bu’ post-graduate chemistry is flexible. 
Unlike the medical student, the young 
chemist can adjust his courses to his cash. 

Emphasize one point above all when 
you talk over the needed training require- 
ments for chemistry: Prospective Chem- 
ists Must Beware of Premature Speciali- 
zation. They should not even consider 
specializing at the beginning of their 
training, and perhaps not until the very 
Why? 


chemistry change too fast. 


end. Secause Opportunities in 
Today's fine 
opening may be tomorrow’s obsolete job. 
In chemistry, every day brings at least a 
minor revolution. The chemist must 
think of himself as a technician trained 
in methods, possessing skills, and then 
equipped with information extending 
over a whole vast field of human enter- 
prise. These give him the ability to 
adapt himself to changing conditions. 
Hence the importance of developing the 
broad abilities rather than studying and 
working in terms of particular opporcu- 
nities in special lines. 

Pass on to young people this advice 
from one of our most brilliant chemists, 
Dr. Henry C. Sherman, of Columbia 
University: “Never think about being a 
particular kind of chemist except to be a 
particularly good one.” 

Like engineers (and chemical engineers 
differ from chemists only on paper), 
chemists learn how to use their minds in 
the orderly, precise fashion that opens for 





them many opportunities in a wide va- 
riety of helds. 
equipment may lead them into almost 


Their experience and 
anv line of work. No chemist need make 
up his mind that he must hold a chemical 
job all his life. Far trom it! 

Here is a small sample list of today’s 
opportunities. 

Chemists are wanted in chemical man- 
ufacturing plants which, unlike most fac- 
tories, require relatively more technically 
trained experts than ordinary workmen. 
Chemical engineers are in great demand 
in all fields requiring the industrial ap- 
plication of chemical processes. A_re- 
cent survey shows that chemical engi- 
neers hold important jobs in nine of the 
15 census groups of industries: food, pa- 
per, petroleum, coal, rubber, leather, 
non-fer- 


stone-clay-glass, iron-steel, and 


rous metals. Since there are relatively 


tew chemical engineers in the following 
large industries, opportunities here are 
probably very promising: food, textiles, 
cement, ceramics, fertilizers, and leather. 
Chemists are wanted in plant develop- 
ment, operating, and general engineering, 
“in research, and in sales work (which 
increasingly requires technical training). 

Chemical training is valuable in hun 
dreds of seemingly unrelated fields, too. 


It is enormously useful in certain types 








To the Reader 


| AM especially indebted to Mr. D. 
H. Killeffer, contributing editor of 
Industrial @ Engineering Chemistry, 
and also to Dr. Henry C. Sherman, 
head of the Department of Chemistry, 
Columbia University, for many of the 
most valuable facts and suggestions 
included in this article. 

Note to all Rotarians: Please send 
me more news about jobs, opportuni- 
ties, new developments in your own 
fields, and any other information use- 
ful to young men and women in search 
of promising careers. Facts and opin- 
ions are welcome, especially those bear- 
ing on your own communities.—W.B.P. 








of executive work, in medicine, in engi- 
neering, and in hundreds of businesses. 

Unlike ordinary workers, the chemist 
may be out of a job, but he need never 
be unemployed. His mind can always 
create work for him. If you don’t believe 
it, then read Children of Depression, in 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
January, 1934. There will learn 
about dozens upon dozens of new mate- 


you 


rials put on the market since the first of 
January, 1930. Depression babies, all of 
them—they are the results of chemists’ 
research to create better products, cheaper 


materials, new uses tor surplus materials, 
and soon. And a large percentage of the 
800 new materials are the result of some 
uaemployed chemist’s experiment in a 
home-made laboratory, where he worked 
You 
will learn, for instance, of a new, unusu 


ally 


factured commercially on a large scale. 


away busily to create his own job. 


stable rug shampoo, now manu 
A young unemployed chemist worked 
out the product while experimenting in 


kindly 


The story 


a university laboratory which a 
protessor allowed him to use. 


of other new products is much the sam« 


Bi: chemist’s € Qulpinc nt comes ¢ heap. 


He needs to use only his mind and inex 
pensive supplies, the latter available even 
in dump heaps or in any five-and-ten 
Chemists who are 


cent store! in a posi 


who 


tion to know tell me that anybody 
has a new product or process of real 
merit will have no difficulty in finding a 
reputable patent attorney willing to gam 
ble with him in commercializing his dis 
covery. 

To the layman, chemistry is often a 
world of magic. But the chemist knows 
it’s a world of hard work—however fas 
cinating. Remind young enthusiasts that, 
as a leading chemist put it recently, 
“There's a terrible lot of work in making 
a silk dress out of a spruce tree a lot ot 
work .by a lot of people!” 

Finally, suggest to your career-seekers 
that they read the following books and 
pamphlets. All will help them to get 
their bearings in deciding about a career 


in chemistry: 


Engineering—A Career—A_ Culture 
Published by the Engineering Founda 
tion, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 

Creative Chemistry. E. E. Slosson. 


Garden City Publishing Co., New York. 

Chemistr) E. Howe, 
Published by the Chemical Foun 
Ne W York 


Chemistry in the Service of Sctence, by 


in Industry. H 
Editor. 
dation, 654 Madison Avenue, 


Dr. A. T. Lincoln. Published under the 
title The Deserted Village, No. 5. To 
the Youth of America. We Need More 
Good and Great Chemists. Also avail 


able through the Chemical Foundation. 

Stuf[—the of Matertals in the 
Service of Man. Pauline G. Beery, Ap 
pleton, New York City. 

Chemistry in the World's Work. H. 
E. Howe. 

Chemistry in the Home. H. E. Howe 
and F. M. Turner, Jr., Scribners, New 
York City. 


And last but not least, a five-cent gov 


Story 


ernment pamphlet, Leaflet No. 19, called 
Chem:stry and Chemical Engineering, 
available through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 











Rotary Hourglass 


A miscellany of news items gleaned from a world-wide Rotary correspondence. 
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R, TARY IN CHINESE. Should 
happen to be in Shanghai, China, on a 
Rotary 


ha bo 


i up to the 


want to attend the 


ou should say to vour ri 


day and 


ind 4 ‘ ( t be pull 
Metropole otal cit 
China, however, 


» Means “we to the 


lgnihies |, but carri 
ition from an ancient classical express 
spcrit ind pear W ta BS th 


ocict 


nin 
Out-Hagens Hagen. Until Rotarian 
Bangor, M 


Penobscot Valley Course 


recenu did a 


et by Shirley Liscomb 


After. the round referred to, 


. 7 


Ex-Director Honored. 


Tsunejiro Mivaoka 
lokvo, who was a member of the 1934-35 


International, has 


Board of Directors of Rotary 
Mexican Academy of Juris 


which ts afliliated with 


been elected to the 
prudence and Legislation 
the Spanish Academy. This honor is recogm 
tion of a long career in jurisprudence and di 


Rotarian Mivaoka, a native of Osaka, 
Hague and 


plomac\ 
has represented his country at The 
on numerous other diplomatic missions. He 1s 
an honorary member of both the Canadian and 


American Bar Associations 


Has any Rotarian a family large) 
than that of W.C. Noll, of Renovo, 
Pa.? The answer to that question, 
asked on this page last month, 1s 
Col. E. V. D. Murphy, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon (Eugene) R. O. T. 
C. Here he ts, as photographed at 
a Rotary son and daughter luncheon 
with nine of his twelve fine children. 


Australia’s Youngest. A few days after his 
21st birthday, John A. O'Brien, of West Mait 
Australia, was elected to membership in 
the West Maitland Rotary Club—making him the 
most youthful Rotarian in the Commonwealth 

* * . 


land, 


To Brazil. 
Consul at Chicago and member of Rotary Club 
No. I, 


Paulo, Brazil 


Dr. Giuseppe Castruccio, Italian 


has been transferred for service at Sao 


* * . 


Travel 3,500 Miles. 
S. Duncan, of Sydney, Australia, 
held at Sydney 


club in my district was not repres¢ nted. 


Writes Governor John 
of his District 
(76th) Assembly “Only one 
Some 
of the men, by the time they return to their 
homes, will have travelled thousands of miles. 
(that of the Cairns Rotary Club), 


delegates will have journeyed about 3,500 miles. 


In one case 


I was particularly impressed with the keenness 
and the earnestness of the presidents and secre 
taries who attended.” 
* > * 
New Clubs. Tu: 


welcome to these newly elected clubs of Rotary 


ROTARIAN extends a hearty 


International: 
Jujuy, Argentina; Engelhard, North Carolina, 
U.S. A.; Bitolj, Backa Topola, Vrsac, and Les- 
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Time, it’s safe to surmise, was the 
topic discussed when Rotarian Fran& 
Hope-Jones (left), of London, the 
distinguished authority on electric 
clocks, and Albert Einstein, origi- 
nator of the relativity theory, met on 
a ship en route to Bermuda Island. 


all of Yugoslavia; Lucedale and Crosby, 
U.S. A. 
Pribram, Czechoslovakia; Willenhall, England: 
Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


kovac, 


Mississippi, Evian-Thonon, Franc 


* * aa 


Italy Honors French. The Italian Govern 
nent has conferred honors upon four prominent 
French Rotarians, Maurice Duperrey, Ulyss: 
Fabre, Dr. Devraigne, and Professor Jean Appl 
ton, in recognition of the work Rotary in Fran 
has done to bring about a better relation bx 
tween Italy and France. 


. * * 


Rotary Universal? Should “Rotary Interna 
tional” become “Rotary Universal” or just “Ro 
tary’? That question was raised at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors, following a 
suggestion from Joseph S. Zaba, immediate past 
governor of District Sixty-Six (Czecholovakia 
Concurring in the opinion of the European Ad 
visory Conference, the Board took no action on 
the matter. 

* * . 


Rotary ©. Study is under way to determin: 
the feasibility and procedure of copyrightin 
“Rotary” 


misuse of the name. 


in various countries, so as to prevent 


. * * 


Records. The Rotary Club of Santa Ana 
Calif., believes in attendance. Out of seventy-fi 
members, four have maintained a perfect record 
for one year; two for two; one for three; on 
for five; three for six; two for seven; one f 
eight; one for ten; one for eleven; two for fou: 
teen; four for fifteen including a charter member: 


* * . 


Ten Editors. 


to contributions of the various nations to thx 


A book with chapters devoted 


idvances of civilization, may soon make it 
appearance under the Rotary aegis. The id 
originated in last year’s Youth Service Commit 
tee, and has the blessing of the Board of Direc- 
tors. A board of ten editors will supervise the 
project, and a pubfishing company will print the 
volume at its own risk. Any net profits accruing 
from royalties will be offered to the Rotary 
Foundation. 


—TuHeE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD. 
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13555 from 30 Lands 
at Venice Conference 


By Ed. R. Johnson 


President of Rotary International 


NDER the famous, serenely blue skies of 
Venice, Italy, 1,555 Rotarians and members of 
their families from 30 countries gathered on 


September 16 for a three-day conference. It 
was the Third Regional Rotary Conterence for 
Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor, and like its 


predecessors was marked by the sort of friend 
liness that the world is beginning to think of 
as characteristic of this thing called Rotary. 


It was in the historic Doges’ Palace, 1 


opened 
for such a meeting as ours but two times before 
in its long history, that the conference formally 
convened on the morning of Monday, September 
16. Otto Bohler, 


duced by Marcel Franck, of Paris, presided as 


of Vienna, who was intro 


conference chairman. He, in turn, presented 


speakers who spoke words of welcome and _ re 
His Majesty King Victor Emmanuel, 
the Honorary Governor of the 46th Rotary Dif 
trict (Italy), was represented by his nephew, the 


Rotarian. 


sponse. 


Duke of Genoa, also an honorar\ 


At several notable luncheons, which separated 


morning from afternoon sessions, a carefully laid 


plan to promote informal acquaintance was 


Almost without exception, no 


seated sic 


highly successful. 


two guests from one country were 


by side. If the conference had stopped at this 
luncheon, or more especially with the sightseeing 


Rotary 


justified itself, for 


around the city which followed it, this 


gathering would have richly 


acquaintances were made which already are 


ripening into warm friendships. 


It was my great privilege to appear first on 


the Then listened to 


afternoon program. we 
Past District Governor Robert Burgers, of Co 
logne, Germany, who spoke on the development 
of Rotary in Europe: District Governor Jean 
Appleton, of Paris, on “Rotary in the Intel 


Field”; Rotarian Giovanni Gorio, of 
Brescia, Italy, on “Rotary in Social and Eco 
Life’’; Paul Baillod, of Neuchatel, 


Switzerland, vice-chairman of the European Ad 


lectual 


nomic and 


visory Committee, on “National Life and Inter- 
national Contacts.’ Attention of those present 
was called to the Olympic Games in Berlin, next 
Summer, by a Rotarian from that city. The 


Photo: P. Onorato, Rome 


St. Mark’s Square, the 
plaza in front of histori 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, was 
the crossroads of the con- 
ference—where not a few 
delegates were wont to 
stop to feed the pigeons. 
This snapshot shows a 
group from Yugoslavia 
and President Johnson 
(second from the right), 
the cathedral to the rear. 








paper prepared by Dr. Herbert Schofield. of 
Loughborough, England, a t ident of 
Rotary International for | i d | in ) 
was unable to be present, w read tl next 
morning by the present 1 ident, Edwin Rob 
inson, ot Shetheld D ‘ t n 
Achille Bossi, of Milan cret f the 46th 
District and editor of J/ | nd Ree bri 
lantly summed up a 

Important as W in mM 
opinion the social aspect i l to m last 
ing benefits, for h Rotari to know 
one another The reception Su ning 
provided just the right atm r acquain 
tance, and I wa urprised to see h ac i 
plished in languages are many of the European 
Rotarians. Tuesday afternoon iven over to 
excursions. Those of the engit ing profession 
were taken to the waterworks and th h 
bor; the doctors to the h and on. That 
evening, we journeyed—man in gondola 
—across the Grand Canal to th Lido tor a bral 


liant festival at a hotel and on th 
Wednesda vening was “Vi 
St. Mark’s Square, brilliantly ill 


occasion. And of that, need | 


nk 


Sa 


beach 


tian Night” in 


iminated tor the 


' 
more 
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guages was difficult 
but not insurmount 


able. 
given in ij rencn, It 
Cre) 


Speeches were 


tan, Enelish, o1 
man, and printed 
copies supplied in the 
three 
Many of those attend 
ing could understand 
all fou) 
diately preced ng the 
conference, the ku 

pean Advisory Com 
mittee met in Venice. 


} 
other tongues 


Imme 

















Rotary Around the World 


These brief news notes mirror the varied activities 
of the Rotary movement. Contributions are welcomed. 


Belgium 

With September Comes—Golf! 
Brussets—A September golf tournament fo 

Rotarians and their families in the 6] st District 

(Belgium) has a permanent place in the calendar 

Brussels Rotary Club An 

Rotarians attending 


of activities of the 
attractive mecting place for 
the international exposition in Brussels has also 


been maintained by the Rotary Club 


Japan 
New Zealand Provides the Menu 


loxvo—Twenty lambs, two cases of cheese, 


butter, and other products presented to the Tokyo 


Rotary Club by New Zealand Rotarians, formed 


the major part of a luncheon menu recent! 


Burma 
Burma to Cop) Salzburg? 


RaNGoon—So impressed were Rangoon Ro 


tarians with the address of a Hungarian artist 
who outlined the 
Arts Festival similar to those held in Beyrouth, 


possibility of a Burmese Fine 


Salzburg, and other European cities, that mem 
bers have decided to give publicity to the project 


throughout Rotary Clubs in the Far East. 


Argentina 
Food for Hungry Children 


Mar pet Prara—Milk and other nourishing 
foods are being supplied to indigent school chil 
dren by members of the Rotary Club of Mar del 


Plata 


ecila 
China 
Ten Courses, Sweets, and Magic 
SHancuar—Over 150 boys from the Shanghai 
Benevolent Industrial Institute attended the first 
boys’ picnic sponsored by the Shanghai Rotary 
Club. Useful prizes such as clothing and teilet 
articles were given in the games. Two Chinese 


conjurors provided entertainment during a 10- 
course Chinese dinner, and, as a parting gift, 
each boy returned home with hands loaded with 
fruit and sweets. 

Boom! ... or Whirrrr! 


TientstN—For many months, Tientsin Ro- 
tarians have been studying a project for stand- 
ardized time-signals to be announced by a mid- 
day gun or whistle, in their city. One immediate 
result of the attention which has been directed 
to this effort, is the establishment of standard 
time in all local telephone exchanges with time 


information service for subscribers. 


Poland 
Broadcast Tells of Rotary 


Warsaw—Residents of Warsaw, sitting near 
their radios one noon recently, learned something 
of the Aims and Objects of Rotary from a radio 
address broadcast under the general auspices of 
the Warsaw Rotary Club. 


Colombia 
Speed Bridge Construction 
TurvA—Residents in the agricultural and 
mining regions on opposite sides of the River 
Cauca will be greatly benefited by the con- 
struction of a steel bridge across the Cauca. It is 
due largely to the efforts of the Tulua Rotary 
Club that sufficient public interest has been 
aroused to build this bridge. 


Austria 


For Better Graz Zoo 

Graz—Consideration was given in a recent 
meeting of the Graz Rotary Club to the im- 
provement of a local zoological garden. 


Outing for Protégés 
Linz—Children from a nearby village, whom 
the Club had assisted during their school year, 


THE ROTARIAN 


For a pack of peppy lads like this, 
what better camp site than a medi- 
eval fortress on an island in the sea? 
Rotarians of Jersey, Channel Islands, 
liked the idea, and held a summer 
camp for these poor boys in this fort. 
were not forgotten during the vacation seaso1 
when Linz Rotarians arranged a series of out 
ings in their behalf. 


New Zealand 
Magazines for Rural Scholars 


NeL_son—Twenty-two rural schools in thi 


. 
area are supplied regularly 
a specially appointed magazine committee in th 


Nelson Rotary Club. 


Chile 


Objectives: Pure Water, a Stadium 


with magazines b 


San Fernanpo—Rotarians of San Fernando 
have taken steps to insure a pure water suppl 
for their city. The club is also coéperating in 


the establishment of a stadium for a local schoo 


Cash for Needy Scholars 

CoquimMBpo—Deserving students will be give 
aid this year from a student loan fund estab 
lished by the Rotary Club of Coquimbo. 


Encourage Crafts and Apiculture 

Los ANGeLEsS—A vocational school and one 
devoted to bee culture are being given mon 
tary and other assistance by the Rotary Club ot 
Los Angeles. A substantial sum has also been 
raised by Rotarians in this city to stimulate th 
production of honey in this locality. 


England 
Club President Pilots Ship 


SouTHAMPTON—Ed. R. Johnson, president of 
Rotary International, arriving at Cherbourg re- 
cently en route to the Regional Conference in 
Venice, was greeted by Southampton Rotarians 
who escorted him up the Channel to Southamp 
ton. George W. Bowyer headed the group, not 
alone in the capacity of Rotary Club president 
but also as official pilot, directing the ship up 
the Channel to his city. 


Boys Have Place in the Sun 

SHEFFIELD—Mbdre than 210 underprivileged 
boys returned to school bronzed and healthy as 
the result of having attended the 1935 summe: 
camp sponsored by Shefheld Rotarians. 


From Carnival Fun, Hospital Funds 

Bristoc—Local hospitals benefited substan 
tially from the annual four-day carnival staged 
by Bristol Rotarians in late summer. 


Parliament Adopts Milk Idea 

Jersey, Cu. Is—For three or four years the 
Rotary Club of Jersey has furnished milk for 
150 poor children. Having had this need called 
to its attention, the Parliament of Jersey has 
now taken over the activity as a regular part ot 
the work of the state. 


Unemployed Use Rotary Room 
BrrMINGHAM—The Birmingham Men's Club, 
composed of both young and old, employed and 
unemployed, who possess little opportunity for 
recreation, has long been a major interest of 
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Typical of the hundreds of poor Eu 
ropean children to whom Rotarians 
of Vichy, France, have given two 
weeks’ rest cures at Vichy’s famous 
mineral springs are these. Outdoor 
acrobatics are a part of the treatment. 


0 Birmingham Rotarians. Members meet weekly 

it in the Rotary Club room where games, movies, 
concerts, and other entertainment are provided 
for them. Latest diversion offered by the Ro 
tary Club was an all-day outing. 
Féte for Visiting Churchmen 

5 LeicesTER—Rotarian delegates from some 
two-score United States and Canadian cities 
who attended the recent world convention ot 
the Churches of Christ held in Leicester, were 


entertained at a special luncheon meeting b 


the Leicester Rotary Club. 


Australia 


Rotary on the Radio 


NortH SypNey—Radio listeners throughout 


Australia commented favorably on a radio ad 
dress broadcast under the auspices of the North 
Rotary Club. 


this program was 


Sydney One important result of 
‘ 


trom another cit 


Club. 


an inquir\ 


mn how to organize Rotar) 


Help for Young Helpers 
IpswicH—A youth organization, know! 
has for a 


1 £12,000 tund for the erection of a children’s 


local 


as the Sunshine League, which 


yoa 


ward in a local hospital, is being given enthusi 
the Rotar Club \ 


League | 


astic support. by Ipswich 


huge civic fair which the had planned 


to run for only one day in early November, i: 
to be continued for several davs as an Ideal 
Home Exhibition under the full responsibilit 


ot Ipswich Rotarians. 


Books Are Silver Jubilee Gift 
of the Town 
books o1 


collection, to be 


TowWNsvVILLE—Each member 


ville Rotary Club has contributed mag 
di 
Ro 


Ju 


azine subscriptions to a 


tributed among various institutions as the 


tary Club’s offering in honor of the Silver 


of His Majesty King George. 


bilee 


36,000 Pints in 21 Months 

GrEELONG—A benefit ball is held annually b 
Geelong Rotarians and their families on behalf 
of the Club’s Milk Fund for sick 


M 


mothers and 








Vhoto: Smecechausko 

















>] 


children. 


month 


underprivileged In a 21 

riod, over 36.000 pints of milk have been 
tributed from this fund. 

Put Young Farmers on Farms 

LismMoRE—Practical tarming Xperience 
been provided for over ¢ unemy ed | 
through th florts of t Ly Rotar ( 
Jobs are found f the boys on in 
surrounding district, whicl oom 
board, ¢ la nad t cre 
and. Car nd cultivat 1 of t t 
entre 

the pro. ( 

Give Meals, Encourage Gardens 

\W LRRNAAMI l ne 4 
dren are provi witl t i Is d 
ing the school term by t W } 
tary Club \ ib ire a 
encouraged i n cron au £ 
Spring and § 
S\ dne\ Re Vvlel's ] >) Ye 

SypNrey—In " 
S ane Rota ( \ 
which was presented 1 id 
istration, th I V1 t 
noted In I 
vided inte 
privileged boys in the « t in i 
the Bo Brigade in « t t £ 10,0 
Sum Necessal I< it Rot hil 
actually collecte {| and 
campaign t et th n ad cl 
dren was conductee \s i 
Svdne Rotarian cater d chi 
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the cfd 
of 


thu 


Stately dignity epitomized 
ter presentation ceremonies (left) 
the Rotary Club of Kaunas, L 
ania, held recently. The 32 
of the club, their wives, and many 
national officials were present. 







mem be 










Year's record of the 
Re ad Oak, la. (v1 4 ht) 
nce; 606 per cent rise 


Rotary Club of 
j 


pe } Je 4 l atte Na 
i 


n membei ship. 


United States 


Colleen Moore Shows Miniature Home 
Member 


opportunit 


LELAND, OHIO of the Cleveland 


Club recently had an to view 
135,000 miniature house, designed and fur 
db Mi Colleen Moor 


of the country ata st 


which is 
Vn in various part 

{ for the benefit of crippled children 

Rotary Club, Mi Moor 


lained that her interest in cripples dated fre 


vlads before th 


the time when she had been seriously injured 


in the making of a picture, and her most faith 


constant isitors were r ppled chal 


the hospital 


S/st Listens to Paul 
Three 


from the 51 ind th 


HlazLeron, Pa hundred ar 
turin 


istrict’ (both Pennsylvania), 
ithered at Ha 


ting at which 


Scout Speech Is Rotarians’ Treat 


Carasaugua, Pa Rotarian 
furnished one of the highlights 
the Boy Scout district jambore 


ntly wh 


ven they brouvht to their city 
Captain Charles B. Scu ch 
work in New York Cit 


il saving 


{rmy Officers 


Insignia for 
Newport, Ky 
United States Arm 


shown reat inter 


Ofhcers of the 10th 
ot the stationed ni 
port have alwa 
ha often taken part in t 
yt Rotary Club Thou 

Vays noted in prom 

Rotarians this 
msignia of 


ind arran 


y Becomes Character Conscious 


LONGVIEW TeX \ d 


it 
the Loneview 
communit co immportanc 


Various institution which devel ») CNaractel 


order that the discussion 


group as possible, local clergymen, members of 


civic clubs, Boy Scout leaders, and educators 
were invited to take part in the free discussion 
following the leading address. 


43 Busy Farmers Attend 
CortTLano, N. Y.- 


was an especially busy 


—Despite the fact that it 
season for the farmers, 
attended the second of the 
two rural-urban meetings the Cortland Rotary 
Records are kept by th 


group 1s invited for 


13 of them recentl: 


Club holds each vear. 
club that a new each 


tin 


Sponsor Woodcraft Day 

New York, N. Y.—Well over 100 boys from 
a dozen boys’ clubs in New York attended the 
latest of the Woodcraft Day Outings given by 
the New York Rotary Club 


was served in ample quantities and the boys en 


Food, of course, 


gaged in various contests by clubs, with prizes 
warded around the camp-fire later to the lead- 


ing groups. 


lid 688 Students 

Arcanra, Ga.—It is 14 vears now that the 
Educational Foundation of Atlanta has been in 
operation. Of the 688 men and women who 
have thus far been assisted, 534 have graduated. 


Loans made to these students during this period 


7 => 


total $177,702 

To Twenty Nations, Four Questions 
Mivor, N. D.—With the timulating 

interest. in Rotary’s Object 


Minot Rotarians and of formulating a 


rogram, the International Service Committee ot 


idea of 


reater Fourth 


mong 


1 


his inland Rotary Club not long ago sent a 
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Photo: Hill Studi 


questionnaire to Rotary Clubs in some 20 coun 
tries of the world. This consisted of a set of 
four questions concerning the part Rotary ma 
take in promoting world peace, a request fo 
information regarding the Fourth Object activi 
ties of the club addressed, its opinions as to ob 
stacles to world peace, and a frank statement a 
to how relations between certain countries an 
the United 


thoughtful attention given this inquiry elicite« 


States might be improved. Th 
some outstanding replies from various countri 

all of which have been published in a specia 
edition of the Minot Club publication. TI! 
Rotary Club 


which is the result of these replies, stresses espe 


sIX-point program of the Minot 
cially work among young people including th 
promotion of correspondence exchange, and 


essay contests. 


Donate 160-Acre Park Site 

MissouLa, Mont.—To Montana's garden cit 
for that 1s the name by which Missoula is often 
known, there was recently donated a 160-a 
park site within the city’s border—the gift 
Missoula Rotary Club. Thi 


tract, which is to be devoted to scenic and 


members of the 


reational purposes, will be improved by th 
and the Federal Works Program. 


A Pin for 15-Year Attendance 
Rotarian L. D 


Harrold is superintendent of farms and farmin 


LEBANON, Onto—Though 


at a local home for orphans and the aged, an 
might reasonably have been absent from a meet 
ing or two, he recently completed 15 years 

perfect attendanc@é. Lebanon Rotarians held 
special meeting in his honor and presented hi 


with a 15-year pin. 
{n Open Fire—Friendly Faces 


N. M.— Fellowship thrives wh 


men gather ‘round a fire, so Deming Rotarian 


DEMING, 


found recently when they spent an evening broil 
ing steaks at an old-time ranch as guests of 


fellow member. 


When the Rotary Club of Detroit, 
Michigan, recently celebrated its 25th 
anniversary, these Rotary personali- 
ties headlined the program (left to 
right): Allen D, Albert, Past Prest- 
dent of Rotary International; W1l- 
liam M. Gray, Governor of the 23rd 
District; Emmet Richards, Interna- 
tional Director, and Charles E. Boyd, 
the President of the Detroit Club. 
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Too Many Going to College? 


A few more of the many comments on the September debate-of-the- 
month. Views of other readers on this timely question appeared in October. 


Re: Rough-Hewn Piper 


It seems to me that Rotarian Piper assumes a 
kind of “Bite the Hand that Feeds You”’ atti- 
tude in his discussion. He would lead us to 
believe that he has succeeded in spite ot the 
handicap of a college education, rather than 
because of it. This attitude is not at all un- 
usual in the successful business man. He 
would have the reader infer that he had within 
him certain native qualities which shaped _ his 
destiny in spite of any “rough-hewings’” the 
college may have administered. 

I know a lawyer who likes to boast of his 
wild escapades while in college, his refusal to 
accept a diploma at a public ceremony be- 
cause the diploma represented nothing more 
than a scrap of paper to him. The underly- 
ing motive in all such cases is to leave the 
hearer impressed, to have the audience depart 
with the impression that they have listened to a 
sort of super-man, richly endowed witb those 
native qualities, which enable him to see 
through the shams of life, to look beneath 
superficialities, and to arrive unerringly at cor- 
rect estimates and conclusions. . 

There is one significant statement in the au- 
thor’s article to which I desire briefly to refer. 
It is this statement—‘When I left college, | 
went into business for myself because I was too 
No, Mr. Piper, 
You went into busi- 


lazy to work for anyone else.” 
that was not the reason. 
ness for yourself because you had acquired in 
college, and by reason of your college educa- 
tion and associations, a certain independence of 
thought and attitude of mind, a vision, if you 
please, that would not allow you to be content 
simply with a job, working for someone else. 
Had it not been for vour college training, have 
we not a right to suspect that you might today 
be a “hewer of wood” in some company, 1n- 
stead of the president of a great and prosperous 
business? 

Let whosoever will, and can, come and drink 
freely from the college fountain, remembering 
always, of course, that “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” 

R. M. Wuire, Rotarian 
Superintendent, Public Schools 
Clarksville, Tex. 


Wayne King us. Schubert 

In my opinion, Warren Piper in his claim 
that too many people are going to college, is 
concerned about a condition which is general, 
rather than the rule. 

If there are too many people going to college, 
isn’t it true that there are too many people in 
business, too many saxophone players, too many 
Communists, too many critics of national insti- 
tutions, or what have you? 

A Harley Street specialist once remarked that 
only one drug had the same reaction on every- 
one—quinine. Therefore, why should we ex- 
pect an academic system which in this country 
is barely 200 years old to turn out a student 
each time who is a composite Philo Vance, 
William Lyon Phelps, and Andrew Mellon. 

If it is unfortunate to have a college degree, 
many leading firms consider themselves more 
unfortunate in not having more of us around. 

If we are to spend our time in college drink- 
ing the cup of culture to its dregs, by having 
taught us, that anything American is not cul- 


ture, not worth while, and not education, how 
can we ever expect to have a culture of our 
own? 

Isn't it true that we do and should take the 
major part of our time in college in studying 
subjects that will give us an opportunity of 
wrestling out a living in spite of what Congress 
can do to us? 

Either the college man or his family has paid 
good cold cash to be superior to his less for 
tunate fellow beings, and if he isn’t—well, it 
ought to be taken up with the Better Business 
Bureau. 

After all, understanding Babson and Kiplinger 
may give us a chance to send our boy to col 
lege, where a knowledge of the old masters 
wouldn't, and I can’t help thinking that after 
a hard day's work, Wayne King is infinitely 
more soothing than Schubert's ‘March Militaire” 
(or is that by Sousa?). 

GERALD S. Witson, Rotarian 
The Wilson Rubber Company 
Canton, O. 


“Decidedly, Yes . . .” 


“Are too man going to colle v¢ p* Decidedly, 
YES, thousands too man 


During the past five vears it has been my 


fortune. or misfortune, to interview some five 
or six hundred young enthusiasts, most of them 
fresh from college. The popular appeal of avia 
tion has attracted so many young men that those 


of us to whom thev can turn for work have 


been flooded with applications and interviews 


For that reason we probably have been in more 


intimate contact with the probl than most in 
dustrial activiti With this background I feel 
qualified to offer an indictment of our so-called 
educational system. 

College training should be for one of two 
purposes: To acquire culture, or to prepare the 
student to earn his future bread and_ butter 
Only the rich can afford to spend four years 
acquiring culture The man who has to sup 


port himself and his future family must gi 


first consideration to preparation for profitabl 


employment. Does he get this training under 
our present system of college education? He 
does not! a 


The average graduate engineer may be trained 
to take a position as chief engineer in some or 
ganization, but he is not trained to hold a job 


as draftsman, the 


starting point in most en 
gineering careers. The graduate in business ad 
ministration may be trained to take a job as 


1 


bank president or head of some large mercantile 





firm, or even the vice-presidency, but he is not | 


qualified to hold a job as bookkeeper, he can 
seldom handle a typewriter, a modern bookkeep- 
ing machine, or even an adding machine.- He 
knows nothing about shorthand, and seldom can 
dictate an intelligent letter or write a legible one. 

Few indeed are the graduates of technical or 
specialized courses who can offer an employer 
even reasonable qualifications for the type of 
Most of the 
graduates of the general and cultural courses 


employment available to new men. 


have absolutely nothing to offer an employer, 


hence the exceedingly high percentage of college 
graduates who are now working in gasoline 
service stations, etc. 

The reason for this condition? Take our state 
as a typical example: During the past twenty 
years our population has increased roughly forty 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 
the Best on the 


Generous Spirited 


Christmas Tree! 


Have vour girls and boys boastir 
around what a fine firm they work ti 

“Look at the Travel Certificate 
the Boss gave me for Christmas 


Travel Certificate is a generous 


spirited Christmas gift from any 
firm toanemployee. This year give 


them 


$5 
to 


thoughtful gift 


Travel Certificates—$3.50 
.0O, $10.00 or as high as you want 
go up to $500.00. A dignified 
the first leg of some 


journey they want to take next 
summer. 
Start them (or your friends and 


rel 


atives) off with a Travel Certifi 


cate 1n any amount from $3.50 uy 


TI 


(all are of 50c each.) 


tic 
stz 


an 


full face value 


1ey keep on adding Travel Stam 

When vaca 
ym comes they redeem thei 
imps for any travel they want 

y line, any clime, any time for 
18 page 1ll strated 


travel certificate. 
And with their Travel Certificate 
they get these 4 Big Advantages 





1. A Secured Travel Fund in a solid Bank 
member of Federal Reserve System 

. The option of thetr money back at any time 
ess only a nominal Serrice Charge 

3 Discounts at ” art Neu Yor hot 
laurants, amusement places, et 

4. One vear's free ubscription to TRIPS 
$4.00 yearly), a magnificent travel ma 
azine 

Fill out and mail the coupon now and sol\ 

your Christmas Gift problem early, easily 

and ingeniously You'll give them a 


the 


y ll never forget 


International Institute for 
Advancement of Travel, Inc. 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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When 





coming generation to place them in the hands 


poorly qualified, discouraged theorists? Is 


wonder that we find poorly qualified, 


d theorists 


there any 


discourage with communistic leanings 


coming from our schools? 


Is it fair to our young people to place them 


in an artificial atmosphere for four years, living 


up to social standards far beyond anything they 


can hope to reach during the following years, 


and then turn them loose in a “hard-boiled” 


world to earn their living? Can four years be 


taken out of anyone's life without dire conse- 


quences unless those years a 
ing of a solid foundation for future success? 

The answer? First of all, more trade schools, 
more institutions where young men will learn to 
use their hands and their heads, more colleges 


which will combine the theoretical with the 


Sciline Adi 


HERE ARE A FEW OF ITS PLEASURES ON THE 


WASHINGTON 


MANHATTAN, 


NYONE planning to visit Europe will 

enjoy immensely the comforts, 

luxuries and unprecedented value the 
Washington and Manhattan offer. 

Were it not for the thrilling lap of 
water against the ship’s side — you 
might think you were living in a lux- 
urious American hotel. And— when 
you realize how amazingly low are 
the fares—you can easily imagine why 
the Washington and Manhattan have 
so quickly become the sensations of 
the sea! 

Everything about them reflects the 
American desire for the very finest. 
Their dining salons are air-condi- 
tioned—a feature offered by no other 
ships of their type. Cabins? Surpris- 


ingly spacious. And they contain a 


WEEKLY SAILINGS TO COBH, 
PLYMOUTH, HAVRE and HAMBURG 
America’s Fastest Liners 
S. S. WASHINGTON 

November 20 
S. S. MANHATTAN 
December 3 


Tere. 
December 14 
ee eh ooo) 
January 3 
And the very popular 
PRESIDENT HARDING. ..... . sailing 
November 13 January 8 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. .... . sailing 
December 26 











telephone, tasteful furnishings, large 
closets, modern ventilation and real 
beds! Decks are large and plentiful. 
Public rooms are designed to appeal 
to America’s critical taste. Food is de- 
lightful and service is quiet, anticipat- 
ing. Consult your travel agent. 


LARGEST LINERS TO CALIFORNIA!... 


33,000-ton Virginia, California, Pennsylvania 
sail fortnightly via Havana, Panama Canal. 
All comforts and luxuries. Rates as low as 
$185 First Class. $120 Tourist. Fare and a half 
for round trips. PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


UNITED STATES LINES 
NO. 1 BROADWAY—601 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore Mail Lines to 
Europe; Panama Pacific Line to California; Panama Pacific and United States Lines cruises. 
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in thei 


and in their product, a trait rapidly d 


practical. Train students to take pride 
work 
appearing among Americans. Give them 
training which will enable them to live wh 
they have spent their four years of time an 
money, and to live means to have the capacit 
to earn as well as the capacity to appreciate tl 
cultural things of life. 


Second, offer more financial rewards to tho 


who train our youth. Not more money to poor 
teachers, but better pay to those qualified indi 
viduals who might be attracted to instructio: 
duty if proper rewards were 1n sight. 

Third, work out better contact between en 
ployers and colleges so that training would qual 


ify graduates for actual employment. 


And lastly, take down the barrier which pre 


vents the instructor from keeping contact wit! 


the business world. 


Until such time as employers are more willin 
to employ college graduates than they are t 
take young men fresh from preparatory school 
and train them themselves, our educational s 
tem will remain out of balance, and that tin 
until the educational system 


student, 


n 


will not come 1 
hi 


creases the thinking power of the 
willingness to work, and his ambition to su 
ceed. So long as we continue to offer medioc: 
instruction along impractical lines and to turn 
out students who shortly become convinced that 
they have wasted four of the best years of thei 
lives, we will continue to undermine the eco 
nomic and social foundations upon which ou 
communities rest. 

Higher education should be available only t 


those mentally qualified to receive it and to 


those who will become better citizens throug 
having received For to many we are now 
offering, and offering it to too many, 
culture which fits them only for existence on 


the dole. 


a form ot 


GaRDNER W. Carr, Rotarian 


Vice President, Boeing Aircraft Company 


Seattle, Wash. 


Youth Has Its Say 


To begin I must say that I am perhaps not 
qualified to write: I am neither a Rotarian 
nor am I the son of a Rotarian—I am simp! 
a college student who, by chance, was privileged 
to read the discussion in the September Ro 
rARIAN on the question “Are Too Many Going t 
College? 
intend to make the following 
vindicatory har&ngue as that 
show imprudence on my part, but I assure you 


that I am going to attempt to answer the hon 


I do not 
would certainly 


orable writers on both sides of the question. 


My first act is to take exception to the state 
ment of Mr. Warren Piper concerning the “so 
called cultural or academic courses leading to 
such general degrees as bachelor of science or 
bachelor of arts’’ and the recipients of thos¢ 
“enter (college) without knowing 
want and without wanting 
because I am myself headin: 
Furthermore, I know 


degrees who 
what they 
what they know,” 
for one of those degrees. 
what I want, and depending on much hard work 
and a great deal of luck, I'll leave knowing and 
using what I have gained. 


leave 


I do agree, however, that a great percentag 
of the average student body spends most ot it 
time in idle twaddle and amusement, but to 
say that our colleges are producing graduat 
who have never learned how to work is rather 
far-reaching without substantiating proof. 


To make my point clear I must elucidate upon 
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my own case. The grand old depression that 
has been such a glorious excuse for so many 
things might have been a perfect excuse for my 
never attaining a higher education, yet despite 
supporting my father, mother, and two sisters 
for two years, I was able to scratch together 
over that period the total sum of $200 with 
which to start school. 

“Guts” is a truculent word to use, but it took 
just that to attempt college with such a pitiful 
amount of ready cash and no help from any- 
where. Thanks to liberal California education 
laws, I, a Wyoming resident, was able to attend 
a Junior College without paying tuition. 

And you think I didn’t learn how to work— 
eight hours a day of labor is a vacation to what 
I put in last year! Let me see any person who 
has put in 16 to 18 hours, day in and day out, 
going to school, working outside of school, 
studying, and doing his own cooking and laun 
dry, and if he hasn't learned how to work, I'll 
concede you the point. Moreover, I am not an 
exception for I worked side by side with many 
lads who were in the same situation and were 
headed for one of those “so-called cultural bach- 
elor of arts degrees.” 

I could go on for many more paragraphs, 
Mr. Piper, both complimenting you for sagacious 
and truthful facts, and deriding you for obvious 
blunders in reasoning, but I still must have a 
word with President Emeritus David Kinley of 
the University of Illinois. 

The subject on which I wish to confer with 
Dr. Kinley does not enurely concern him but the 
1 general who have to do with 


school heads 1 
the planning of college curricula. Dr. Kinley, 
you stated that the desire for education has grad- 
ually increased to a point that the average per- 
son wants at least the first two years of college. 

My objection to such a statement is that un- 

















For the Man 
Who Likes Dogs 


Wou you like a reproduction of this 
month's cover for your office or den? These 
“Two Irish Setters” are from the original paint- 
ing by Lynn Bogue Hunt, internationally known 
portrayer of animal life. Reprints are in three 
colors on heavy pebbled paper suitable for fram- 
ing. Simply send ten cents for each copy de- 
sired (stamps or coin) to Dept. S, Tue Ro- 
TARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
Ask for “Two Irish Setters.” 








der existing conditions the first two years of 
college are practically useless without the finish- 
ing years. I spent almost the entire first year 
ot my college experience in studying “required” 
subjects. If the god of luck (should there be 
one) is with me I'll spend this coming year 
doing the same thing and by that time my in- 
digence will be such that my college days will 


probably be fini 


Yet, what have I to prepare me for a life 
work? True, I have a much bett cultural 
background with a smattering of physical science, 
philology, social science, literature, and such, 


but beyond that I am totally unprepared for 
any one vocation My ambitions ‘tend toward 
a writing career but I'm not allowed to specialize 


in that line until I have taken all the “required” 


subjects, and by the time specialization is pos 


sible, my funds will be depleted. Needless to 
say, | am hoping beyond the two years but if 
I do gain the final stretch it will be only 


through scholarship and much more hard work. 
Neverthel answer to “Are Too Many 
Going to College?” is emphatically, NO! 
J]. Roy PrrTerRson 


Green River, Wyo. 


“Pathetic Minority of ‘Pinks’. . .” 

While I agree with Mr. Piper’s conclusions 
with regard to the over-population of colleges, 
I should like to express a disagr nt with cer- 
tain of his premise 

I believe Mr. Piper is mistaken in assuming 
that the pathetic minority of “pinks,” members 
of the LID, NSF, or NSL, are poor citizens, that 


they do not know the facts of their govern 


ment. My occasional acquaintance with these 
young people is that the know public officials, 
political leaders, and public issues all too well 
Their failure, if it can be called a failure, is in 


over-estumating human capacity to deal with 


public problems 
As for the balance of the college product, 


the equally pathetic majority, their inability to 


profit from a college education seems to me to 
depend less upon their capacities than upon the 
type of training offered. With 1 ct to de 
veloping cours suited to social needs, I believe 
the high schools are rather in advance of the 


higher institution 

Finally, Mr. Piper must concede that even 
those students who have emerged from college 
with the equipment to play an influential rdle 
in societv generally find a society that is hardly) 
equipped to receive them, and this condition 1s 
the fault not of the graduate, not of the college, 


but of the gentlemen whose inept management 


of our public and business affairs has permitted 
the rise of the present disorder 
Marc RoseNBLUM 
Highschool Fortnightly for 
Teachers and Principals 
New York, N. Y. 
As Lincoln Has Said— 
I do not think that we are in danger of hav- 
ing too many young people go to college. It 


is perfectly evident that the best living con- 
ditions, the least amount of suffering, there- 
fore, as collaterally with the greatest amount of 


happiness, is enjoyed b the people of those 


nations maintaining the highest standards of 
education. 

I realize that, with the apparent increase of 
wealth, the children of many families have been 
sent to college regardless of their individual 
ability or training for work. This has made a 
problem for the colleges, but undoubtedly these 
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young people have been better off and soc 
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| ¢ ontinued Jrom page 28 | 
\ll you had to do, Sam Clemens thought, 

is to keep her in the middle! 

But, alas tor the dreams of youth! 

hat a rude awakening Sam Clemens 
had when he at last secured a berth un 
der Mr. Bixby as a cub pilot (that 1s, a 
student pilot), and found out what lay 
ahead of him. He tound that steering a 
boat is only an infinitesimal part of the 
task of a pilot 

“Learning the river,” he found, meant 
a lot more than learning the general di 
rection it Howed and the cities and towns 
long its banks. It meant that he had to 
know it as well as his own front hall at 
home. He had to learn every crossing, 
sand bar, reet, towhead, island and chute 


throughout twelve hundred miles _ of 


river. And since the river 1s never twice 
the same, by reason ot the silty soil and 
its terrific current, Sam found he had to 
unlearn what he knew each time and re 
learn it all over again after every freshet. 
Besides this, he had to learn it forward 


when he 


and backward: took his boat 
upstream and when he took it down. 
But Sam was persistent. He at last 
conquered the task and got his license 
And though there are many river men 
who knew him and claim that he was no 
great shakes as a steamboat pilot, they all 
agree that as a writer about the river, he 
id no peer. 
I thought of these things as I watched 


Pilot Gordon at the levers (levers have 


Photo: Frazer's 


Steamboating ... on Mark Twain's River 


supplanted the pilot’s wheel on the mod- 
ern steamboat) of the Edward S. White. 
And I realized that a pilot today is faced 
with just about the same task as that 
which faced Mark Twain. He has to 
learn his river. And though he has a 
string of lights on both sides of the river 
to aid him at night (unknown in Mark’s 
time), he has a steamboat and a long 
string of barges to steer instead of a sin- 
gle steamboat such as Mark steered. 

The very names of the lights and land- 
ings and towns were, I discovered, many 
of them the that Mark Twain 
knew. Not all; for the great river, in its 
ceaseless, restless travail of tearing down 


Same 


shores and building up islands, has 
changed its channel many times in the 
intervening three-quarter century since 
Mark stood at the wheel, whistling 
Buffalo Gals—and “wearing a_ tooth- 
pick” 

There are no longer landings such as 
Widow Jones’ Plantation, Holston’s 
Woodyard, or Hat Island, or the numer- 
ous steamboat wrecks and snags lying 


to show his nonchalance. 


treacherously under the river’s surface to 
catch some unwary pilot napping. No: 
steamboats do not burn wood these days; 
government snagboats keep the channels 
clear of snags, sawyers and steamboat 
skeletons (there used to be 200 steamboat 
wrecks in that little 200-mile stretch of 
river between St. Louis and Cairo). 
And there are other changes. Where 
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Mark Twain standing before his boy- 
hood home—-the house 1s now a mu- 
seum—in Hannibal, Missourt. Adjoin- 
ing the building is the board fence 
that inspired his whitewashing tale. 
were 2,000 ornate steamboats of 
Mark Twain’s sort, moving on the rivers 
in 1859, there are now only about 200 
But those 200 


once 


(according to estimates). 
—efhcient, commonplace, built for 
strength and not for speed—go trudging 
up and down stream, pushing in barges, 
a tonnage greater than that which moved 
All treight. No 


passengers. The grand manner, the fine 


on the rivers in °59. 


gesture, the flourish of the steamboat 
men of Mark Twain’s day are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

3ut if | had boarded the Edward S. 
W hite with any idea that all the romance 
and glamor had been knocked out ot 
steamboating, I was soon set right on the 
matter. Right there before me now was 
a skillful “knight of tiller” taking down 
to New Orleans a larger cargo than ever 
Mark had manipulated. 

“Steamboat piloting,” opined Mark 
with no little regret, “is not what it used 
to be! 
ing hardly more dangerous than driving 


These improvements make pilot- 


a stage coach at night and not more than 
three or four times as exciting!” 

. . . Pilot Gordon pointed ahead. A 
light was drawing nearer around the 
dark bend of the river. 

“Looks like a Mississippi Valley boat 
but she sounds like a Federal boat,” he 
remarked cryptically. I knew he referred 
to a barge of one of the Cincinnati or of 
the government lines, both of which do 
a huge business on the rivers. 

As he answered the newcomer’s whis- 
tle by a single blast from the WAzte, he 
handed me his binoculars and in the 
bright moonlight I could make out the 
boat’s name. ...And once more it 
seemed that I*was heading down the 
river in the ‘fifties. For she was the 
Mark Twain, the Federal Barge Line’s 
sternwheel giant, headed up to St. Louis, 
with three barges! 

I walked out on the hurricane roof and 
stood forward near the great bell while 
the night wind fanned my face and 
Louisiana’s sugar “coast” exhaled a wel- 
come. I seemed as far removed from the 
present as though it were Mark himselt 
up there at the wheel. But just then a 
great drumming broke upon the ear. 
The sky showed a speck of moving light. 
The mail plane from Washington was 
passing over. Yes, it was 1935 all 
a 

I turned back to the pilot house with a 


sigh. 
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Who Should Pay the Doctor? 


|. The ‘Group’ 
| Continued from page 12] 


yet know what actually ailed him. 
Suppose that Henry Brown, by paying 
a monthly fee within his means, say two 
or three dollars, had been entitled to the 
diagnostic services ot a fully-equipped 
group clinic and free hospitalization. 
Could this family tragedy have been pre 
vented? Perhaps not, but the question is 
worth discussing. Would his peace of 
mind concerning expenses have aided his 
recovery? Very likely, it would have. 
Suppose, further, that the group clinic 
of which Henry was a member had in 
duced him to have a thorough health ex 
amination every year. Might his illness 
have been prevented? Again, perhaps 
not. Every doctor knows, however, that 
a large proportion of illnesses are pre 
ventable, if treatment is given in time. 
Yet, as a means of prevention, how many 
Henry Browns in your town have had a 
thorough examination this year? Not 
one in ten, if your town is typical. 
Should we not pay doctors to keep us 
well, instead of paying them when we 


are sick? And would not doctors gladly 
try to keep us well, if collectively we paid 
them flat salaries to do precisely that, and 
if, when we became sick, they received 
no more pay, but only more trouble. 


BcIDENTALLY. can we not cut 
down the nation’s sickness bills by spend 
ing more of our tax receipts on preven 
tion? We, of the United States, now 
spend every year for medical care over 
three billion dollars, yet only one dollar 
out of every 30 goes to public health serv 
ices for the prevention of disease. The 
other 29 dollars are spent in trying to 
cure disease. Every collection of statis 
tics in the field of medical economics re- 
veals our collective stupidity. 

Henry Brown’s community is typical 
—and therefore stupid—in another re- 
spect. There was a fully-equipped pri- 
vate hospital only seven blocks trom 
Henry's home, with one bed out of every 
three unoccupied. Henry needed the 
hospital; the hospital needed patients. 
Can we not find a way to use our hos- 
pitals?, And our nurses? And our den- 
tists? And our technicians? Many, 
many of them now spend a large part of 
their time waiting ‘or patients who sim- 
ply don’t come. 

Under our traditional fee-for-service 
régime, our failure to provide medical 

In 1929 the people of the United 


States spent almost as much for to- 
bacco, etc., as for medical care. 


care for all the people is a national dis 
grace. We have relied on rugged indi 
vidualism; we have left the doctors alone 
to solve the problem in their own way. 
As a result, progress in the science of 
medicine has been almost miraculous, 
while progress in the economics of medi 
cine has been intolerably slow. 

The Committee on the Costs of Medi 
cal Care, which spent, directly and indi 
rectly, over a million dollars to find out 
the facts, concludes that our tragic fail 
‘ire to use Our resources Causes a vast 
amount of preventable physical pain, 
mental anguish, needless deaths, and eco 
nomic waste. More than 50 million per 
sons in the United States during the cur 
rent year either are not receiving the care 
which they need, or are burdened beyond 
endurance by its costs, while many thou 
sands of practitioners are unde remployed 
and poorly paid. 

The New York Academy of Medicine 
says that more than half of all deaths at 
childbirth which could have been avoided 
are caused by deficiencies in medical care. 
A study of industrial workers in certain 
areas by the United States Public Health 
Service shows that over halt the sick re 
ceive no medical attention whatever. In 
any one year only about 30 per cent of 
the teeth which need care receive care: 
the rest just keep on decaying. Meantime, 
the United States leads the world in den 
tal science. Not more than 8 per cent of 
the population have an annual health ex 
amination, yet that is an absolutely essen 
tial part of any program for the preven 
tion of disease. Our army tests reveal the 
unhappy results of this neglect. Rugged 


individualism, it seems clear, has left us 
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millions of far from rugged individuals. 

This would be deplorable even if it 
were not possible to provide everybody 
with good care; but it is possible. We 
know how to do it, and we have the re 
sources, human and material. The fail 
ure cannot be ascribed in any consider 
able degree to individual practitioners 
they are able and willing to do their part 
The chief trouble is the complacence with 
existing conditions which is shown by 
some—not all, by any means—ot the or 


ganized branches of medicine 


. 3 E, then, we are tully equipped t 


solve the problem, why do we not so 
itr lo the man in the street th inswel 
1S plain. It is because we have not yet 


provided ways of paying the bill 


The problem, theretore, is tO Tree the 


h hackl 


s 
t 


science of medicine trom t 
the business of medicine 
Llow can we do that? 
Chiefly, a majority of the Committe¢ 
on the Costs ot Medical Care conclude Ss 
through group practice of medicine and 
group payment for service. The Com 
mittee recommends that medical service, 
both preventive and therapeutic, should 
be turnished largely by organized groups 
ol physicians, dentists, nurses, pharma 
cists and other associated personnel. Such 


groups should be organized, preterably 


} ] ] ! 
around a hospital, for rendering complet 


home, ofhce and hospital care lhe torm 
; | Id ; , +] 
ol organization shout encourage the 
, 
maintenance ot h oh standards and th 
development or preservation of a per 
] ] ‘ " 
sonal relation between the patient and 


his physician. 
The Committee recommends tut 
that the costs of medical care be placed 


on a group payment basis, through the 


use of insurance, through the use of taxa 
tion or through the use of both the: 
methods This is not meant to precluds 


} Roser 1 | 
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the continuation of medical service pro 
vided on an individual fee basis for those 
The 


Committee recommends that the study, 


who prefer the present method. 
evaluation and coérdination of medical 
service be considered important functions 
for every state and local community, that 
agencies be formed to exercise thes 
functions, and that coordination ol rural 


with urban services receive special care. 


¢ HE Committee's proposal to distribut« 


the risks of patients by means of insu 


ance 18 an obvious way out. Insurance 
is indicated because costs of sic kness, like 
j 


losses by fire, fall so heavily, in any one 


} 


year, upon so small a proportion of the 


population. In any one year, the most 


unfortunate 5 per cent of our families 


pay 19 times as much per family tor 
medical care as the most fortunate 70 pet 
cent, and In any one year only one pe rson 
out of fifteen needs hospital care. But 
no family can be sure in advance whether, 
in a given year, it will fall in the lucky 
7) per cent or in the unlucky 5 per cent. 
Che costs of illness are unpredictable and 
therefore cannot be budgeted by the in 
dividual family. 

Already group practice 1n 50 different 
communities has enabled members of the 
groups to get good medical care for less 
money, partly because under the group 
plan the time of doctors, dentists, nurses 
and other members of the staff is used 
to advantage. 

The Committee on the Costs of Medi 
cal Care presents nothing more revolu 
tionary than the proposal that such ex 
periments in group practice and group 
payment as are already under way should 
be tried out wherever the people of a 
community wish to try them. Yet this 
mild proposal is condemned by the Edi 
tor of the Journal of the American Medi 
cal Association as “Socialism and Com 
munism—inciting The 
American Medical Association, moreover, 
year in 


to revolution.” 


at its annual convention last 
Cleveland, Ohio, went so far as to pass a 
resolution declaring that “however the 
cost of medical service may be distrib 
uted, the immediate cost should be borne 
by the patient able to pay at the time the 
service is rendered.” 

This absolutely shuts out all pre-pay 


ment plans. It condemns group pay 


ments on an insurance basis. If it means 
what it says, it condemns any doctor who 
accepts a salary for his services from a 
group of patients. Thus the American 
Medical 

that 


medical care have no right to say how the 


its asser 


bills for 


Association reiterates 


tion those who pay the 


bills shall be paid. 
For years, the American Medical As- 


sociation has repeatedly assured us that 
it favors experiments toward more satis- 
factory methods of paying for medical 
care; but to date it has not advanced any 
far-reaching plans of its own, and when 
any group outside the Association, such 
as the Ross-Loos group in Los Angeles, 
starts an experiment, those in control of 
the profession respond by trying to ex- 
communicate the cooperating doctors. 

But, we are told, group practice “de- 
stroys the precious personal relation be- 
tween the patient and his family physi- 
cian.” I do not find this the case among 
the many patients with whom I have 
talked in Los Angeles group clinics. 
Each patient selects his own physician 
from a panel, and this physician has con- 
tinuous charge of his case. The satisfac- 
tion of the patients is shown by the rapid 
increase in the membership. 

Why, in any event, should the fact that 
the physician is sure of his pay be a bar- 
The 


bills are not among the “precious per- 


rier between him and his patient? 


sonal relations” between the doctor and 
On the contrary, the bills 
Moreover, 


the patient. 
are the chief cause of friction. 
under prevailing individual practice, mil- 
lions of men, women, and children have 
no relations, personal or otherwise, with 
a family physician, or with any other 
kind; and it is primarily for some of 
these uncared for millions that group 
plans are proposed. 

Any proposal whatever for collective 
attack on the problem is at once con- 
demned as “state medicine,” or as a step 
toward “state medicine.” Inevitably, so 
it seems, collective action means that the 
expectant mother cannot be confined ex- 
cept by vote of the Board of Aldermen. 

But why these sudden fears of political 
control of medical practice? Those who 
view with alarm all new adventures in 
medical economics seem to overlook the 
fact that already we have collective con- 
trol of the economic phases of much 
medical practice. That is to say, we now 
care at public expense for war veterans 
and for the army and navy, as well as for 
those who suffer from mental disorders, 
from tuberculosis, and from a_ great 
many other diseases. 

Also, collectively, we furnish free medi- 
cal care for the indigent and do most of 
the work for the prevention of contagious 
diseases. Most of the hospital beds, too, 
are in public institutions. In fact, above 
15 per cent of the national bill for medi- 
cal care is paid from public funds. To 
date this is our answer to the contention 
that medicine has a right to control its 
own affairs. To this extent we have re- 
nounced rugged individualism. To this 
extent we already have state medicine. 
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If this is “Socialism and Communism 
—inciting to revolution,” even the 10() 
per cent patriots need not be alarmed. 
For it has gained no votes for either the 
Socialist or the Communist party. 

Whether or not we shall have state 
medicine is the national debate propos: 
tion selected this year for the high schools 
and discussed by more than 50,000 stu 
dents. It is largely an academic question. 
In point of fact, the scope of state medi 
cine is increasing, but not so rapidly as 
the scope of private medicine adminis 
tered by groups and paid for on a 
monthly fee basis. It is the old individ 
ual fee-for-service kind of practice that is 
losing ground. Those of us who are pro 
moting group practice and group pay 
ment plans are doing far more than the 
organized medical profession to curb the 
growth of state medicine. 

Yet, in opposition to all plans proposed 
by laymen, the organized profession as- 
serts that medicine has a right to control 
its own affairs. This is a naive concep 
tion of its place in the social order. No 
profession has any rights which are not 
conferred upon it by society. The county 
medical association which solemnly 
warns us that no government organiza 
tion has any right to assume the respon 
sibility for the prevention of disease 
merely makes itself ridiculous. As a mat 
ter of fact, the medical profession is the 
only one that persists in such an unten- 
able position. Railroads, insurance com 
panies, bankers, public utilities, stock ex- 
changes, contractors, engineers, lawyers 
all know that they can expect to be lett 
alone, only in so far as leaving them alone 
conduces to the public welfare. 


Bven with the present national in 
come, the people of the United States are 
able to pay for adequate medical care. To 
be sure, once we contrive to make the 
flow of money to consumers keep pace 
with the flow of consumers’ goods to 
market, we shall more than double our 
national income. But the present income 
is enough to provide good medical care 
for everybody. Thirty-six dollars a year 
per person would be enough, if we abol- 
ished the reducible wastes of present un- 
business-like methods. 

Already we are spending about $30 a 
year per person. An increase of $6, il 
the funds were spent to advantage, would 
meet all needs. This means that we 
could give 120 million people the bene 
fits of the astounding advances which 
have been made during the past genera- 
tion in medical science, if we spent for 
medical care, all told, merely as much 
money as we spent, in the darkest days 
of this depression, for trivial things. 
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Who Should Pay the Doctor? 


2. The Patient 
[Continued from page 13} 


presumably it does prevent whooping 
cough in some cases, but not with the 
certainty that diphtheria toxoid prevents 
diphtheria. Does the State have the right 
to inoculate any considerable number of 
children against whooping cough? 

From these questions it may be seen 
that there are different points of view as 
to how far the State may go even in the 
practice of preventive medicine. It is a 
safe rule to observe that the State has the 
right to carry out any procedures which 
involve the health of the community as a 
whole, even when they concern the indi 
vidual, but that the individual’s personal 
health is his own affair as long as it does 
not too greatly concern the well-being ot 
the community. 

Next comes the question ot the treat- 
ment of disease. For years it has been 
the tradition in medicine that a patient 
shall have the right to select his own doc 
tor and that the doctor shall be respon 
sible to the patient for his care, and the 
patient responsible to the doctor for pay 
ment. In association with this practice 
has come the understanding that doctors 
take care of those unable to pay, without 
any thought of payment, and that those 
able to pay shall do so according to their 
ability. As the number ot indigent in 
creased, particularly in large cities, insti 
tutions were developed where consider 
able numbers of them might assemble as 
in dispensaries, or in hospitals, so that 
great numbers might receive medical 
care from a minimum number ot doctors. 


Y. these were not the only reasons 


for the growth of hospitals and dispen- 
saries. A much more significant reason 
was the change that has occurred in the 
practice of medicine with advancements 
in scientific methods. For example, the 
doctor of 1875 depended largely on his 
five senses for the making of diagnoses, 
whereas the doctor of 1935 has every one 
of his senses improved and extended by 
thousands of new devices and materials. 

Thus medicine is practiced today not 
only by the doctors, but by a complete 
medical personnel. In the United States, 
alone, about 1,250,000 people give their 
full time to the care of the sick. More- 
over, instead of 1,000 hospitals for 90,- 
000,000 people, as was the situation 
around 1900, we have today almost 7,000 


hospitals are the workshops for the phy- 
sician, provided for him in this country 


I | 
vy state, local, or national governments, 


by religious fraternal 


\ organizauions, 
brotherhoods, corporations, private or- 
ganizations, and individual doctors. 
Many years ago, Bismarck in Germany 
established the idea that a good panacea 
tor statesmen who found a considerable 
amount of unrest among the people was 
to offer the discontents cheap or tree 


service. Out of this came the 


medical 
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Ge rman compulsory SIC kne SS IHsUurance 
W he n 


land, around 1911, found the Labor el 


Lloyd George in Eng 


system 


ment likely to overwhelm the Liberal 
Partv, he gave a compulsory sickness in 
surance system to the British peopl 
the torm of the Panel system under whi 
they now receive their medical care. 
Manv new demands have come upon 
the American purse during re 
medicine has become more scientific and 
medical care much more competent. Nat 
urally, the costs of medical care Nave cor 
respondingly increased. As a result, peo 
ple have begun to query the medica 
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The economists are trying to as 


costs 
certain whether or not some means may 
be found through better distribution ot 
Cxp nditures to pro ide mort people with 
more complete medical service. 


From time to time, as these Inquiries 


on rising medical fees have developed, 


various groups have given the subject 


their attention. For instance, a distin 


guished commission on medical educa 


tion, after some seven years ol study, 


came to the conclusion that about 85 or 


9) per cent of the diseases for which peo 
ple consult doctors can be competently 


diagnosed and treated by a general prac 


titioner with the amount of equipment 


that he can carry in a handbag, or that 
he may happen to have available in his 
othce. The remaining 10 or 15 per cent 


represent serious disease which requires 


study and treatment in a hospital 


Biscmenrrally. the records of the 
American Medical 
at least 100,000 of the 125,000 practicing 
United 


\ssociation show that 


doctors in the States are asso 


ciated with hospitals. The Commission 
found, moreover, that America has ap 
proximately 25 per cent more doctors 
than it ought to have, instead of too small 
a number, because the development of 
good roads, motor-cars, telephones, and 
hospitals makes it possible for one doctor 
to serve more people satisfactorily than 
was possible in former days. 

\nother 


Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 


committee, known as the 
composed largely of economists, labor 


and industrial leaders, social workers, 
statesmen, and doctors, studied the same 
subject over a period of five years. Im 
pressive to this group was the discovery 
that while once upon a time the gods 
of the American people were the pro 
tessors, the philosophers, the preachers, 
and the doctors, today our prophets are 
the efhciency engineers. With the com 
ing of the World War we learned how 
to organize vast numbers of people to- 
ward a single end. With the develop- 


ment of the Ford system of manufac 
ture, the great department stores, and 
mail order houses, we learned how to 
manutacture and distribute material at a 


small cost through mass handling. 


Medical 
today 

and ts worth it, 
says Dr. Fishbein. 
Individuals should 
plan their budgets 
to allow for need- 


attention 


costs more 


} 


Cd Su) gic at care, 


Why then, said the efficiency engineers, 
can we not distribute units of medical 
service at a small cost through vast sys- 
tems of organization? The answer, of 
course—and it must be a negative an- 
swer—ties in the inherent difference be- 
tween the practice of medicine and the 
distribution of toothpaste and socks. 

Medical service is an individual service 
of one human being to another; its ob 
ject 18 to relieve and to cure disease. No 
group, except the medical profession, is 
really entitled by training, by experience, 
or by law, to take care of sick people. 
All the features of medical service in any 
method of medical practice must, there- 
fore, be under the control of the medical 
profession. If a third party comes be 
tween the doctor and his patient in any 
medical relationship, there enters an in- 
evitable deterioration of the quality of 
service. A doctor employed by an in- 
dustry to take care of a sick worker ob 
viously may feel his first responsibility 
is to his employer rather than to his pa- 
tient, exactly as physicians employed by 
insurance companies have been known 
to protect the interests of the insurance 
company rather than the patient they 
were called to see. 

When a doctor knows that his reward 
depends on satisfaction of his patient, 
that patient is bound to receive the most 
that the doctor can give in his interest. 
The patient should have absolute free- 
dom to choose a regularly qualified doc- 
tor of medicine to serve him from among 
all of those qualified to practice and will- 
ing to give him service. This will main- 
tain the permanent confidential relation- 
ship between patient and family doctor 


which must be the fundamental and dom- 


inating feature of any workable system. 
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Naturally we come next to the rela 
tionship of the hospital to the patient 
and to the doctor. The hospital looks 
for its payment to the patient, or to the 
corporation, or to the insurance com 
pany which is paying for the patient. 
It is to the interest of the corporation 
or insurance company to get the patient 
out of the hospital as soon as possible, 
to the interest of the doctor to keep the 
patient in the hospital until he is assured 
that the patient is well and able to live, 
to the interest of the patient to stay in 
the hospital as long as is necessary tor his 
recovery but not too long lest he lose 
his job and his position in the com 
munity. For these reasons, medicine has 
looked askance at schemes in which hos 
pitals or corporations employ physicians 
to render medical service to patients, the 
patient paying the corporation and _ thx 
corporation paying the doctor. 

Indeed, a fundamental principle states 
that all medical service of all hospitals 
or other institutions involved in medical 
care should be under professional con 
trol. Since the hospital is merely the 
doctor's workshop, no hospital is better 
than the doctors who work within its 
walls. Remove the doctor and you have 
left merely what would be a hotel with 
a certain amount of scientific equipment. 


Row it must not be thought from 


these statements that medicine objects to 


the organization of medical service for 
its improvement. There are, no doubt, 
certain procedures which may be carried 
on in mass relationship to the health ot 
human beings which thereby will lower 
the cost of individual service. I do not 
refer to such intimate matters as child 
birth, or even the removal of tonsils; 
neither do I consider the care of venereal 
disease a suitable subject for mass han 
dling. On the other hand, the micro 
scopic examination of specimens of blood 
and of urine, if carried out on a vast 
number of specimens at one time, lowers 
the cost of the individual examination. 
But remember, this involves a study of 
materials, not of live human beings. 

The mere fact that States have been 
able to take over education, road build 
ing, and sewage disposal is no warrant 
that any State can successfully take over 
the diagnosis and treatment of an in 
dividual disease. 

Those who know and understand the 
nature of medical care are inclined to 
believe that the last stand of the citizen 
in maintaining his status as an individual 
human being is going to be made when 
he is sick and too weak to stand at all. 

When a splinter of steel flies into a 
man’s eye, when a shoulder begins to 
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wear out with the lifting of heavy loads, 
or when a man takes into his body a 
large dose of germs with his drinking 
water, he begins to realize that there are 
parts of his body that have no realization 
ol the State’s desire to take care of him. 
These parts make their presence known 
in a disagreeable manner. Then, the 
citizen wants a doctor who will look at 
his eye not as an eye belonging to the 
State, but one belonging to John Smith. 

There is not today anywhere in the 
world socialized or State medical service 
that is complete; there is not one which 
has been satisfactory, because all of them 
are constantly being subjected to criti- 
cism and change. Even the most ardent 
advocates for socialized medicine for the 
United States, including Rexford Tug 
well and William T. Foster, frankly ad- 
mit that no system developed in other 
lands would be suitable tor application 
to the American people; yet every plan 
proposed for application in America im 
itates in its essential setup some of the 
worst features of the foreign plans. 

In the typical setup recommended, the 
hospitals are to be the center of medical 
care. These hospitals are to employ a 
certain number of specialists and a cer 
tain number of general practitioners to 
take care of all of the people in the 
vicinity. It is presumed that patients 
will have opportunity to choose a doc- 
tor from the staff ot the hospital to which 
they are assigned, or to which they may 
wish to go for treatment. 

The individual will find himself taxed 
a certain sum per year for his medical 
care whether he is sick or not, and the 
doctor will be paid either by the State 
or by the hospital for the service which 
he renders. His advancement, then, will 
depend on his popularity among the pa- 
tients, or on political prestige. 


Any INE who has studied the Amer- 
ican political system will realize, how- 
ever, the great danger involved in mak- 
ing political prestige the term for preter- 
ment in giving medical service. 

In that play called Men in White, 
Levine, a city doctor who has failed, 
says, “A doctor shouldn't have to worry 
about money. That’s one disease he’s 
not trained to fight. It either corrupts 
him—or it destroys him.” And then he 
reflects: “Well, maybe some day the 
State will take over medicine.” To this 
another doctor replies, “Before we let 
the State control medicine we'd have to 
put every politician on the operating table 
and cut out his acquisitive instincts.” 

Today medicine throughout the United 
States is experimenting with new plans 


ot organization to provide more and bet- 


ter medical care to more people at lower 
costs. Hundreds of plans have been de- 
veloped whereby people voluntarily put 
aside a certain sum of money each month 
in order to pay the costs of hospital care 
New Or 


leans, for example, 30,000 people have 


should they need them. In 


voluntarily engaged in a hospital insur 
ance plan which provides tor tree choice 
ot doctor and hospital, and free deter- 


individuals as to whether 


plan. 


mination by 


they care to engage in the 


B xNUMERABLI county medical so 
cieties throughout the United States have 
aided in the development otf prepayment 
plans for both medical care and hospital 
care. These plans vary. For example, a 
type of medical care suitable to an indus 
trial community, like that of Gary, In 
diana, is hardly suitable tor a completely 
rural area like the large plantations of the 
South or of the wheat fields of the West. 

Actually, the medical protession 1s ap 
proaching the demand for new organi 
zation of medical practice in the same 
way that a good doctor approaches his 
patient, first endeavoring to diagnose the 
condition and then, by the application 
ot the available knowledge, to direct the 


treatment. It preters, however, to use 


methods of treatment that have been 
tried on a small scale and found suit 
able, rather than to work out a new 
treatment tor every case. It teels that 


experimentation under conttolled condi 
tions is the right system tor maladjust- 
ments of social organization just as it ‘s 
for disease within the human body. 
Even with these changes, however, the 
average citizen who wants for the future 
the same high quality of medical service 
that he has had in the past, but more 
of it and at a lower cost, must realize 
that medicine today is not the same as 
the medicine of 1875. He 
stand that the demands on the _ public 


must under- 


purse of today for other features of liv- 
ing are far greater than they were in 
1875, and must learn to arrange his budg 
et in relationship to his certain needs. 

In the development of new plans, the 
individual must remember that any plan 
which will take from him his individual- 
ity, particularly in times of illness, or any 
plan which will remove from him the 
personal consideration which is funda- 
mental to the best type of medical care 
is a dangerous plan, regardless of the cost 
he may pay for the service. 

Until 


beings have been standardized, these 


that time comes when human 


mass plans for medical care are sure to 
lower the quality of medical service, and 
medical care can be judged only on the 
basis of the quality of service rendered. 
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Youth im a Lopsided World 


[Continued from page 24) 


ing pastimes; and more assurance of the 


chance to exercise valor as a “volunteer 


in peace than as a “conscript” in war. 


Among the diabolical by-products of 


g 
this creature-comfort age are the soften 
ing of the fiber of our manhood and th 
coarsening olf the qualities ot our woman 
Young men, in great part, are be 


every day 


hood, 


coming more efleminate 
Young women, in great part, are becom 
ny more masculine every day, and mor 
pagan-like in adornment and demeanor 
It is doubttul that any change in this 
drifting trend will take place until youth 
becomes persuaded that romance, adven 
ture, and achievement of a finer quality 
are to be found in a noble philosophy ot 
lite, and its application to daily affairs. 
It is to our schools and colleges, no 
less than to our homes and churches, that 
We should look for motivation and guid 
ance for youth in this whole situation 
In nearly every locality, individuals and 
little groups of educators are struggling 
desperately against public indifference, 


and other great odds, to serve youth 


more fully and effectively. If Rotary and 
Rotarians will now get behind these ad 
vanced and crusading educators, great 
things will be accomplished for youth in 
the next few years. Rotary’s program 
ot Youth Service, especially in America, 
can find no better focal point than the 
school and the college. 

Thus far we have suggested tocal 
points in the realm of preventive needs, 
which call for united and universal ac 
tion. What may be said of focal points 
in the realm of ameliorative needs? It 
seems obvious that only by the adoption 
of case-work methods of procedure will 
we accomplish, in any measurable sense, 
the objects set down in the Rotary pro 
Youth 


Service. By case work 


that 


gram ol 
methods, we mean the individual 
Rotarian, proceeding in the light of the 
surveys, conterences, and discussions pro 
posed (adult education in Youth Service ) 
will contact individual members of the 
army of distressed Youth and give ol 
himself, according to his equipment and 
resources. 

It he is a wise counsellor, he will give 
of his council. If he is rich he may give 
ot his money. If he is an employer he 
may give a job. He will, however, do 
no one of these or like things before he 
has made a personal study of the case 
in hand. In nine-tenths of the cases, he 
will come up against the desperate need 


ot youth for vocational guidance or voca- 


tional placement. If he is conscious of 
the deeper needs of youth, he will not 
stop with such immediate relief as he 
may be able to extend; he will make clear 
that there is nothing fundamentally or 
basically different or insurmountable in 
the situation that confronts youth today. 
He will illuminate the historical fact that 
10, 20, and 30 years ago, similar funda- 
mental conditions of employment pre- 
vailed. Then as now, it was said there 
were no opportunities in the business or 
professional world for the oncoming 
young people. 

It is true that jobs today are terrify 
ingly scarce and difficult to find; yet it is 
equally true that opportunities exist for 
those who are anxious to work, willing 
to study the background and technique 
of the job, and, as one experienced man 
has put it, “possessed of that depth of 
character which enables one to hold fast 
to proven principles when surrounded by 
sophistry and the alluring appeal of short 
cuts to a life of ease.” 

It is that no 
changes take place in forms of govern 


ment, in the multiplication of labor-sav- 


obvious matter what 





Armustice Day 


{t sunrise, when the first light lay 
On grass and tree and road tke foam, 
| saw the ghosts of many men 


Like strangers coming home. 

| saw them in the haunted sky, 

In planes whose wings were stripped and 
bare; 

| saw them riding weary mounts, 

| saw them everywhere. 

Some were welcomed into hearts 

Whose hearths of love were wreathed 
and green; 

Some went none other 
knew 

In forests shadow-green. 

And some had not a comrade here 

Save wood and hill and plain and sea; 

Yet these received them gladly, from 

The spaces of eternity. 

Then, as the sunset shadows wrote 

The end of day across the world, 

That company was gathered back, 

The floating banners furled. 

ind with them weni our yesterdays, 

The bitter need, the words unsaid: 

Back to the rim beyond the night, 

One with the unforgotten dead. 


strange ways 


—ELEANorR ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 
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ing devices, in methods of business or in 
the techniques of the professions, guali- 
fied men and women will be called to 
render services which the machine can 
not perform. Despite the chaotic condi 
tions, today and especially tomorrow 
there will be a call for the young man 
who can answer in performance these 12 
questions, as set down by a thoughtful 
and observing man of affairs: 

“Does he get along well with 90 per 
cent of the people with whom he comes 
in contact, not because of his being a 
‘yes man’ but by virtue of that something 
we call ‘personality!’ Has he a reason 
able amount of confidence in himself, 
enough to achieve poise; not so much as 
to verge on conceit? Has he a good back- 
ground of education, suited to the par- 
ticular line of work in which he wishes 
to engage? Is he intellectually, as well 
as morally, honest?) Does he know how 
to work, and will he try to earn more 
than he is ever paid? 

“Does he have the backbone to stand 
up for what he thinks is right—to say 
‘no’ when ‘yes’ might be the easier— 
though wrong answer? Has he learned 
to think, and to express clearly, in 
spoken words or on paper, conclusions 
arrived at? Has he learned to follow in 
structions in detail, and do today the 
things which should be done today? 
Can he separate wheat from chaff, elim- 
inate the non-essentials, and concentrate 


Has 


he a sense of personal responsibility and 


his efforts on worth while things? 


disinclination to blame someone else 
when things go wrong? Has he a sense 
of humor, and a cheerful outlook on 
things in general? Can he exercise pa 
tience and restraint when progress seems 
slower than he thinks it should be?” 
There may be some who will regard 
these questions as insincere gestures in 
this age of unrestrained speed, ballyhoo 
advertising, “sgucker-catching” slogans, 
“rackets,” and reckless spending; but he 
who would give wise counsel to youth 
in this day and age would better add 12 
more questions, and put all 24 to youth. 
It is on such a basis only that we may 
render more than superficial service to 
youth in search of vocational guidance, 
achievement, and enduring happiness. 
We must find the way to make clear to 
youth, that even in times of depressions, 
there is an inexorable law which says 
that everything of moment in life has 
its price, and that it is impossible to get 
something for nothing, Aonest/y—that 
this law holds in work, play, and love. 
From a Rotary Club standpoint, Youth 
Service means, as I see it, adding a fourth 


dimension to Rotary’s program of Com- 
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munity Service. There is functioning in 
the first dimension when the club makes 
a community survey, 
a needed service not encompassed by any 


discovers thereby 


existing agency and then rallies the com 
munity to the recognition and fulfillment 
of the need. There is functioning in the 
second dimension when the Rotarian, 
serving as an ambassador of Rotary to 
his craft, arouses the interest and action 
of the members of his craft in 
munity Service projects. 
tioning in the third dimension when the 


Com- 
There is tunc- 


club lends its studied codperation to ex 
isting agencies engaged in group work: 
as for example, boys’ clubs, camps, social 
settlements, Boy Scout milk 
funds, community chests, and other kin- 
dred groups dependent upon fuller com- 


troops, 


munity understanding and sustained sup- 
There is functioning in the fourth 
dimension when the Rotarian, 


port. 
motivated 


Acquamitances 


[Continued from page 11] 
ingly resolute face. After a while we 
exchanged cigarettes and the officer began 
to talk, telling his experiences in brief 
and crisp language. 
He had he 
through the whole four years without a 
scratch though he had been at Verdun 
during the seven hottest months. He was 
not a- professional soldier but he had 
bought himself a good library of military 


gone, disclosed to me, 


books and he intended to go on studying 
them. 
Those books were at present with one 


There was nothing like that. 


of his brothers, a priest in Aveyron who, 

after a long course of luck like his own, 

had finally lost a leg in the Argonne and 

was now serving in the mountains a lit- 

tle parish where he himself was going on 
10-day leave. 

The officer lighted another cigarette and 
said casually through the smoke: “I am 
a priest myself.” 

I should not have been more surprised 
if he had told me that he was Raphael 
the Archangel travelling in disguise with 
Tobit junior. The revelation was full 
of teaching, packed with philosophy, and 
my mind was buzzing with crowding, 
jostling reflections. 

Let nobody henceforth tell me that a 
cowl does not make a friar! What was 
it that had made this little priest from a 
poor district the smartest officer I had 
seen in months, if not the stripes and 
the moustache? But how, after going 
over the top so many times, revolver in 
hand and his dark eyes trying to galva- 
nize his men, ae he still say so simply, 
so naturally: “I am a priest?” Here was 


by the Rotary philosophy of service, sal- | 


lies forth alone or in cooperation with 


others to do one or more serviceable 


things for a youthful victim of the social 
and economic dislocations. 

It is my belief that if and when Ro 
tarians function in this fourth dimension 
with their eyes open, their ears sharpened, 
and their intellects focused more upon 


causes than effects, they will conclude 


that the fullest resources ot Rotary should 


be applied: First, to a rectification of 


the economic order: second, to the in 
fluencing of youth to seek, adopt, and 
make part and parcel of self, a sound and 
wholesome working philosophy ~of life. 
The former will give all reasonable as 
surance of food, clothes, shelter, educa- 
tion, and a job commensurate with merit. 


The 


the kingdom of heaven within, and the 


latter only will give assurance of 


advancement of civilization. 


an encounter, here was an 
worth while! 


Oh, 


how 


the abysses of human nature and 


much could we not learn trom 





ac quaintance 


casual tellow-passengers if we could only | 


draw on their personal experience! 


Where is that anonymous French officer? 


What has become of him? How did the 


back to 


gradually got used again to his cassock? 


priest's soul come him as he 


Did he actually go on reading strategists? 
Or did 


Hag as his ecclesiastic interest in the cul- 


his interest in military science 


ture of bees revived? 


Our irrepressible interest in men and 


women arises trom surprises of this kind, 
trom what they tell 
and inexhaustible human nature. 


person's philosophy is made up from the | 


conclusions which such surprises leave be 


us about mysterious | 
Each | 


hind. Day after day, and hour after 
hour, without being conscious of it, we 
add to our store of observation. Our so- | 


called intuitions would not be possible | 


without the possession of those innumer 
Nor would the 
some of us for imitation, for immediately 


able data. capacity of 
getting under the skin of a person by the 
mere mimicry of his voice or his gait. 
Nor would our recognition of the truth 
of a play or of a story. 
acquaintances is only a form of primitive 
curiosity which of course is the founda- 


tion not only of literature but even of 
philosophy. 

So much for the theory of acquaint- 
anceship. 

Do we always act up to it in an honest, 


simple, primitive way? The answer is so 





‘This super- 
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test proves 
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“Miss Jones, 1 would like to have you meet Mr. Snaffley.” 


evidently that readers 


have had doubts about even the 


negative many 
must 
theory, conscious in their innermost that 
it is by no means consonant with their 
practice. Human egotism, in this as in 
everything else, has worked its warping 
effects: an acquaintance today is not an- 
other element of human information or 
even of human sympathy: it is one more 
name added to a list of people generally 
supposed to be useful. 

The marriage (entirely satisfactory, by- 
the-way) of a writer I used to know was 
arranged by two gentlemen acting as the 


future consorts. 


representatives of the 
Those volunteer diplomats had two inter 
views at which the more practical and 
important issues having been settled, the 
ambassador for the lady told his opponent 
who reported it to me: “All goes swim- 
mingly; mext time each one of us can 
bring his address-book.” 

Is there not a vague idea of some such 
book when we think 
ances? Are they not regarded as the pos- 
sible satisfaction of vanity if we are social, 
as channels of acquisitiveness if we are 
At the bottom of the 


our acquaint- 


merely practical? 
modern craving for a large acquaintance 
there is the no less modern belief in and 
desire for publicity. 

“The more people I know and the 
better I am known to people, the more 
advantageous it is to me” is the 
avowed principle, so generally admitted 
that it can now be set forth without the 
least embarrassment. Acquaintance-hunt- 
ing is openly practised in drawing-rooms, 
at barbarous dinners of 20, at cures, sea- 
side-resorts, conventions, or on cruises. 
As usual the impetus is so strong that it 
is likely to defeat its object. 

You see people murdering the names 
of other people whose acquaintance they 
are supposed to have made. The mean- 


ing of the entirely primitive verb “to 
know’ —akin, 
verb “I 


“T have seen, 


of course, to the less hon 


orable can”—is lost. It only 


” or at best “I was 


The habit is 


means 
once named to” so-and-so. 
so strong that it can develop into a craze. 
A gentleman whom I otherwise greatly 
respected would sometimes say he knew 
people whose names and surnames he 
had only found in Who’s Who, studied 
as coaxingly as an historian may study a 
reference to one of his pet characters. 
The same exaggeration appears in the 
current use of the word “friend” apply 
ing to anybody who, having once spoken 
smilingly to us, has not revoked the pleas 
ant impression by a sly trick or a re 
ported sarcasm. Only yesterday one of 
the Paris newspapers printed an episto 
lary controversy between a distinguished 
novelist and a mere 
The critic’s answer began with 


critic whom he 
crushed. 
the melancholy 
great novelist So-and-So is a friend 
mine.” My poor fellow, 
he was your friend because you used to 


remembrance: “The 
you imagined 


praise his books; you did not even know 
the kind of man he is. 


Tz railroad and especially the motor- 
car have increased our radius of action 
to such an extent that speed in human 
transactions has become a necessity as 


much as speed in transportation. A hun- 
dred years ago people were confined— 
but never suspected they were confined 
—within a narrow circle. They lived on 
their trade or business, not on hopes and 
possibilities, and their sentimental life 
was equally restricted. They were care 
ful about using the words “I know,” and 
were at all times infinitely chary in using 
“friend.” 

was a Polonius in 
Men who today would be de- 


the word 
There 
family. 


every 
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scribed as very intimate friends addressed 
each other till the end of their lives as 
“My dear Mr. So-and-So.” They were 
secretly and subtly gratified by this econ- 
omy in affectionate expression, and prob- 
ably believed that politeness added to 
their friendships. 

Today people, hurried on all sides, and 
invited to hurry more and more by swift- 
moving fiction and by the cinema, jump 
at one leap from superficial acquaintance- 
ship to intimacy, even to marriage, so 
that nobody is surprised any more to hear 
that you can be in love with people you 
are not even sure you like. Divorce cases 
provide abundant proofs that it is so, for 
incompatibility is only another word for 
lack of knowledge or insufficient ac- 
quaintance. I have not forgotten how 
surprised a lady seemed to be when she 


~ heard me speak of her husband’s remark- 


able wit. Probably she had never given 
him a chance to show his wit. But im 
perfect acquaintance with even our near- 
est is a modern trait. 

People in the Seventeenth and the 
Eighteenth Centuries constantly made 
word-portraits as a parlor-game and went 
pretty deep into their friends’ psychology 
while just imagining they were amusing 
themselves. To us such a pastime would 
aypear the acme of high-browism or a 
brain-racking job. We are satisfied with 
repeating we know people when we are 
superficially acquainted with them. 

Confusion of the differences between 
an acquaintance and a friend is not only 
possible but easy in a mind which mul- 
tiplicity of relations naturally befogs. But 
remissness in the use of words brings its 
own penalty. Actualities dispel our illu- 
sions. Once in a long while it may hap- 


pen that a mere acquaintance does us a | 


friendly turn. In September, 1914, try- 
ing to reach the ticket-office of one of 
the Paris railway stations I was brought 
up sharply by a sentry who told me to go 
out of the yard and take my stand in 
a queue winding full 400 yards along the 
neighboring streets. As I was mourn 
fully preparing to do so, the man called 
me back with a wink and took me 
straight to the ticket-window. He had 
been a mole-catcher in one of the Lille 
parks when I lived in that city, and it 
appeared that on two or three occasions 
I had talked with him in a way that he 
must have liked. 


Bor how seldom are we thus pleas- 
antly surprised! On the contrary, how 
often are we not disappointed and hurt! 
People who have been pleasant in social 
intercourse put on grave faces when we 
seem to expect just a little codperation 
from them. We try to forget such occur 
rences because our vanity has been morti 
fied by them even more than our beliet 
in human fellowship has been shaken, 
but they leave a mark on our sensitive- 
ness all the same. Social climbers must 
have a queer bravery of their own. 

The philosophy of these remarks is not 
complicated. It all goes back to that 
proper use of -the tanguage which has 
long been regarded as the necessary con- 
dition of mental development. We 
should be not only wiser but happier if 
we would distinguish between the people 
we meet, those we know, those we like, 
and finally those we love, remembering 
Cicero’s shrewd remark about friendship 
which either finds people equal or makes 
them so. 


Shaggy Coats and True Friends 


[Continued from page 21] 


will suffer much from the heat and para- 
sites, but even at the equator he is as use- 
ful and as devoted as those which eke 
out their existence in the shadow of the 
Arctic Circle. 

Of all senses given to dogs, that of 
smell is the most acute; that of sight is 
much inferior. Hence, like a smart fel- 
low, the dog trusts his nose more than 
his eyes. To prove this, put your dog in 
front of a mirror. The chances are that 
he will pay little attention to the reflec- 
tion. His eyes may tell him that there 
is another dog—but his nose knows! 
Hearing is second to smell. Dogs will 
recognize their masters by voice or by 
their footfalls. They know their mas- 
ter’s car by the smell of the running 
board—even by the sound of the motor. 


It is the dog’s ear that makes him man’s 
most dependable guard. 

Yes, anticipating your question, I be- 
lieve dogs do think. I know some that 
understand as many as 150 words. Dogs 
have varying mental potentialities, as do 
children. Patient instruction, with a sys- 
tem of rewards or the punishment of dis- 
pleasure, will bring these out in both 
cases. It is amazing how many pleasing 
tricks a dog can be taught. But, to teach 
a dog, as someone has said, you must 
know more than your dog! For instance, 
never call your dog and then punish it. 
School him to expect a bit of meat or 
cracker—at least a friendly pat—when 
he obeys you. Soon he learns to asso- 
ciate something pleasurable with mind- 
ing your will. After he has learned to 
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sit up, or stand up, a bit Of Cooke i-liver 
scent in your fingers will tell him to do 
the trick perhaps without even a spoken 
word or imperative look. 

Talk to your dog, and soon he will re 
spond to your mood. But always use the 


sime word and tone for commands 


“No!” 


exceptions, otherwise exceptions will be 


must always mean no. Allow no 
come a part of the habit you are forming 


in him. ‘Teaching a dog to heel is not 


The “Heel!” 


spoken, with a tug at the string. 


should be 
As he 


progresses in learning, the string can be 


hard. word 


come longer so he knows that no matter 
how tar he is from you that command 
means to come quickly to the proper 
place. 

You have heard it said that you can’t 
teach old dogs new tricks. That is falla 
cious. In general, a dog becomes increas 
ingly intelligent until he is six or seven 
years old—and if you haven't taught 
yours the tricks he should know by that 
time, the fault is yours, not his. 

A well-trained dog iS a JOY and dogs, 
no matter how frivolous they are, respect 
discipline. Obedience becomes ingrained 


And the 


of a dog, let it be said, passes all human 


in their devotion. devotion 


explanation. I know of a dog that was 
taken by motor from Detroit to St. Louis 


ro ee FF 


by Gade Nad 


within the 
ENERGY-VOUR TIME~ YOUR MONEY 


The Mayfair’s nearness to the large downtown office build- 


ings, 


and found hts new home not to his lik- 


ing. He disappeared—to show up, tired, 
hungry, but demonstrative, five weeks 
later at his old home. During the war 
an army ofhcer brought his dog to my 
hospital in Washington from the Union 
Station, miles away, by car. The animal 
had never been in the city before, but 
hardly had his master left before he 
climbed through a window, over a couple 
of roofs, down to the street, and darted 
away. Just as his master was about to 
continue his journey, he felt the damp 
nose and affectionate lick of his devoted 
friend. 

But all of this, of course, doesn’t mean 
that dogs won’t adjust themselves to a 
Usually, friendliness of a 


new home. 


THE ROTARIAN 
new master will beget the desired re 
sponse. Mrs. Roosevelt’s Meggie, for ex 
ample, broke associations of 10 years and 
found Mrs. Buckingham a mistress quite 
to her liking. 

Last month, in these columns, Farns 
worth Crowder wrote of hobbies that 
yield satisfactions to man. Allow me to 
footnote his words with the suggestion 
that few hobbies on earth yield more 
richly in personal dividends than a dog 
Mongrel or pure-bred, they can come 
close to the heart of man—or boy. | 
have more than once moisture 
brighten the eye of a man of affairs as 
he told me of Prince—or was it Pinto 


seen 


whom he knew and loved long before 
he put on long trousers. 


Chico, the Chow—His Story 


3 AM CHICO. I am not very happy. 
Everyone here in Rockland, Maine, won- 
ders about me, but that is nothing—I 
wonder about myself. I’m a dog, one of 
those chowchows. I think that as a race 
we're rather sad, but once I was more 
than happy. Then my name fitted me. 
Now it doesn’t, and I cringe a little every 
time I hear it. 

don’t 


My story isn’t important. I 


Jade. 
* eS — “ 4. 


a 
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know why I’m telling it, but it’s a true 
story, and something urges me to finish 
it now that I have started it. 

You can guess how sweet living was 
back in the old days. I had the freshest 
and juiciest beef bones two or three times 
a week, some of that toothful canned 
food every day, a brisk combing now 
and then, and a solid, though unpreten 
tious little house of my own in the back 
yard, But a thousand times more pre 
cious than any of these, I had a mistress 
who would sometimes confess that she 
thought me a good dog, a mistress whom 
it was very heaven to serve. 

We got along pertectly, and I could 
never find enough things to do to recip 
rocate her kindnesses toward me. And 
how often, on the way home from mar 
ket for example, did I not reprove fate 
for making dogs so helpless. When my 
mistress was at home, my spirits were as 
blithe as a pup’s. When she was away. 
they sank deep into the bogs of melan 
choly. It anyone had hurt her, I am 
sure that I—ih spite of my love of peacc 
—would have torn him into fragments 
But it was not given me to prove mj 
affections thus. 

They took my mistress down town in 
a big, white automobile one day many 
years ago, and I tried to follow them ali 
through the doorway of a great, spotless 
building, but they wouldn’t let me. Then 
I stretched out in front of the place. 
There was nothing else to do. 


I stayed there a long time. Other dogs 
went by. They bored me. People and 
automobiles passed. I could not think 
of them. Night -fell and I must have 
grown hungry, but I took no notice. 
“She is in there, and if I wait here she 
will come out,” I said over and over to 
myself. But she did not come though | 
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“Everyone here in Rockland, Maine, wonders about me, but that 1s 
nothing—I wonder about myself. I’m a dog, one of those chowchows.” 


waited and waited for days and days. 
Up here!” I heard 
last one morning, and in a window that 


“Chico, here! 


I had not seen before was a woman. Was 
She waved 
We chows 


are reserved and do not like emotional 


it my mistress? It was she. 


and whistled faintly to me. 


display, but at that moment, out of sheet 
ecstasy, | let go of my restraint and must 
have done the wildest of dog dances. | 
barked. When 
I stopped my foolishness and looked up, 


I was more than happy. 


my mistress was gone trom the window. 

“She is on her way down now. She 

is almost as glad to see me as I am to 

her,” I thought. And so I waited. 
But she did not come. Now I have« 
waited here five years and she has not 
come, and I do not know why. 

Maine is a cold country in winter, and 
the snow which falls at night as I lie on 
the sidewalk often covers all of me but 
my nose. But there is always that hope, 
“She'll come to the window in a minute, 
in just one more minute.” It keeps me 
warm. 

Most people do not understand me. | 
go each morning to my mistress’ home, 
trot up the steps, but, stopping on the 
porch, I turn quickly and go back down. 
Then I go to the big building where they 
took my mistress, and someone there 


Then | 


go to my spot on the sidewalk and there 


gives me a pan of meat scraps. 
I stay all day. Sometimes I see my mis 
tress passing down the street and dash 
atter her in joyous panic. And then it is 
not she at all. And I am bitterly fooled. 
And so I go back to my post. It is so 
useless to say why I do these things. And 
I am growing so old. 


ago, a man whom they 


5 


Once, not long 
called “Paul” * 


ing, and after a little while we saw each 


stopped at this big build- 
other. I think he may have nearly un 
derstood what I feel. At least, he always 
asks folks from this town about “Chico,” 
and the answer is always the same, al 
ways “still waiting.” 

The kind man whom my _ mistress 
loved and married still lives in the old 
house. Many times he has asked me to 
come back to the scene of my happiest 
years. And when I turn away he knows 
it is not ingratitude that makes me do so. 
He knows I cannot come back—until my 


mistress comes back, too. 


* Paul Harris, found f Rota 
on a visit to Vinalhaven, Maine, which is across 


International, 


the bay trom Rockland, some years ago, stopped 
for medical treatment in the hospital where 
Mrs. Rae Dane, the mistre 
died. At that time he saw the dog and learned 
its story for which THt Rotarian is indebted to 


Governor Alan L. Bird, 38th Rotary District. 


in this true story, 


For a Certain Dog 


Full well | know that you are gone—and 
yet 

Can love and loyalty and beauty die? 

Though the long years may sweep be- 
tween us, 1 

Never shall wholly lose you—nor forget. 

You will be near me always I shall 
see 

Those brown eyes answering my least 
command— 

The smooth white fur lying beneath my 
hand— 


The slender sturdiness—the dignity. 

And when upon that infinitely dark 

And unjamiliar way I, too, must go, 

I shall not be afraid 

These things await me: your triumphant 
bark— 


Rush of impetuous paws in a swift race 


full well | know 


And a warm, eager tongue against my 
face! 


—CATHERINE PARMENTER. 


1801 Foster Avenue, 


ea|MAKE Any 
Sem ENVELOPE 


N AIR MAIL 
ENVELOPE 


Simply by Marking 
It with a Double-Color 


AIR MAIL envelopes have a habit 
of being somewhere else when you 
need one in a hurry. And just ordinary 
pencil marking isn’t any too sure to get 
your letter the special attention you 
want for it Double-Color AUTO 
POINT solves the problem-—Red on one 
end—-Blue on the other, an air mail 
envelope in a jiffy. Busy men also find 
this pencil indispensable for checking 
Dictaphone memos and other important 
notations. Get one today—and you wil 
say—‘‘I like to write—the AUTO 
POINT Way.” 

AUTOPOINT is the only mechanica 
pencil that uses Hektograph leads 
satisfactorily. All AUTOPOINTS have 
exclusive Grip Tip Leads cannot 
wobble or fall out. Double point AUTO 
POINT pencils 75c. Other styles and 
sizes 35c to $2.50. If your dealer can 
supply you order direct 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


The # Better Pencil 


Dept. R-11, Chicago 








Want a World Map of Rotary? 
Reprints of the world map of Rota h 
on pag 32-33 of the October Rorarta 
now available. They are on pebbled pay 
stock suitable for framing. Simply send 
(coin or stamps) to THe Rorarian, 35 
Wacker Dr., Chicago. 
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HUNTERS 


In This Booklet FREE? 
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has DUCK SET ‘ ‘ ww 


) Mai the Coupon for 40-page 

FREE Booklet full of valuable 

suggestions for hunters. Practi- 

cal, proved methods of setting out duck and 

oose decoys. No guesswork. Hints on 

linds, etc. “Days with Super-X”’ also con- 

tains fascinating actual experiences with 

ie on game, from quail to geese. Act 
{OW , for your free copy! 


Western Cartridge Company 

Dept.K-61,East Alton, Illinois. 

Send Free copy of your valuable booklet, “DAYS 
With Super-X"’. 


Name 
Address 
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SSS Helps for the Program Makers 


MEXICO 


ORCHID picking in 
January—surf bath- 
ing in February 
hunting and tarpon 
fishing EVER 
MONTH IN 
YEAR 
Ihrill to the Mexico not 
yet overrun by travelers 
Uruapan, Lake P&tz- 
cuaro, Guanajuato, 
lampico, Alvarado, 
Jalapa, Manzanillo, 
Cuyutlan, Oaxaca. 
Spend your Winter in 
cozy country imne, far 
from auto roads and tour- 
ist throngs Hlere life's 
loveliest moments await 


iciee folder. 


Only by RAIL 
Most ° these eg NATIONAL 
travel areas are but 

RAILWAYS 
of MEXICO 


OVERNIGHT by rail 
Alamo Nat'l Bldg., 


from Mexico City Ask 
your travel agent to in- 
San Antonio, Tex. 


clude them in your Winter 
itinerary. Costs lowest in 
history 


7 AM EXICO'S Bovres 


(saacoecesosessBacccccsssccccssesssseeaeeay 


ROAD SIGNS 


Size 24" x 36", meta! 
with wood frame, 
Enameled in Rotary 
Club colors. As dur- 
able as the finish on 
goer eutomobile. 
eady to be mounted 
on your own post. 








WELCOME 





Price $5.00 ea. or 


COVINGTON @ signs for $9.00 
TUESDAY 12:00 Club Secretaries— 


Write to us for cata- 
CHAMBER o COMMERCE logue on full line of 


Rotary supplies 
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l 
WoW tare O. 
269 FI ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











AX EL [srcaxen-ententainen | 
CHRISTENSEN 


Offers a hilarious, screamingly- 
funny 30-minute address, followed 
by a diversified program of piano 
and comedy 
for as much 





/ pianologues 
* character sketches 
y time as you want Endorsed by 
hundreds of pleased audiences 
Send for free brochure and terms 
717 Kimball Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


solos, 


Write for free illustrated | 














Rotary Supplies 


tor every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3"’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Hl. 


yt agree get | 
6 show > hg CO and ; 
up. Seaslen Oven. 
aaa claagel nanan eae Chicage 
When please 


woriting, mention 





“The Rotarian” 


The following references have been se- 
lected to save the time of the program 
speaker. Specific outlines for programs s12z- 
gested in Form 251 (listed here by weeks) 
can be obtained on request from the Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International. 


> * * 


THIRD WEEK (NOVEMBER)—Debt of 
Individual Rotarian to His Community 
(Community Service) 

From Tue Rorartan— 

Are You a ‘Good Neighbor?’ 
Swope. This issue, page 7. 
Youth in a Lopsided World. E. B. De- 


page 22. 


Gerard 


This issue, 

Is Your Town a Success? 
Calkins. Aug., 1935. 

Partners in Community Service. 
S. Buchanan. Jan., 1935. 

What Rotary Means to My Town. R. A. 


1935. 


Groot. 
Earnest Elmo 


George 


Jaldwin. June, 
What Rotary Means to Moscow, Idaho. 
Burton L. French. July, 1935. 
What Rotary Means to Estevan. 
Aug., 1935. 
Small Towns Need Rotary. 
Clausen. Nov., 1934. 
Reprint: of the last five articles available upon 
request to THe Rorartan, 
Character Training for 
Dewey. Sept., 1934. 
Let’s Use the Grand Jury. 
Feather. Sept., 1934. 
What Rotarians Can Do 
Charles Larned Robinson.  Sept., 
Human Lives at Stake. Albert D. 
Nov., 1934. 
We Start with the Individual. Ed. R. 
Johnson. July, 1935. 
My Rotary Dividends. 
1934. 
I’m Glad I Ran for Office. 
sito. Nov., 1934. 
The Talent. (a parable) Feb., 1933. 
Other 
Who Runs Your Community? 
Home 


Don 
Dunbar. 


Fred H. 


Youth. = John 


William 


About It. 
1934. 
Lasker. 


Fred L. Haas. Oct., 


Joshua D’Espo- 


Magazines— 
Constance 


Woman's Companion, 


Sporborg. 
Oct., 1935, 

Citizen’s Councils for Constructive Econ- 
omy. H. P. Jones. Recreation Magazine, 
Jan., 1935, 

There’s a Technique in Attaining Social 
Goals. Independent Woman, 
June, 1935. 

Books— 

Community Problems— How Various 
Communities Have Met Them. Arthur 
E. Wood. Century Pub. Co., N. Y., $3.75. 

Pam phlets— 

Write for mimeographed summaries on the 
steps various cities have taken to treat spe- 

Public Administration 

850 East 58th Street, Chi- 


Symposium. 


cific problems. 
Clearing House, 
cago, Ill. 
FIRST WEEK (DECEMBER)—Employer- 
Employee Relations (Vocational Service) 
From Tuer Rorartan— 
You and Those You Hire. 
good, This issue, page 14. 
cial reading list on page 63.) 
Thirty Hour Week—(a debate). 
1934. 
Collective Bargaining—(a debate). 
1934. 
Getting Labor’s Point of View. Whiting 
Williams. Sept., 1934. 


Norman Hap- 
(See also spe- 


Mar., 


July, 


Social Insurance Symposium. Harold 
Butler, Frances Perkins, and Virgil Jordan. 
Feb., 1935. 

Can We Reduce Drudgery? M. B. Gerbel. 
April, 1935, 

Weeds That Stifle Progress. Syd. J. Har- 
butt. Aug., 1935. 

Bata’s House of Service. 
Oct., 1934. 

Where Workers Are Bosses. (Columbia 
Conserve Company.) Boyd Gurley. Apr., 
1932 

Other Magazines— 

The Wish That Failed. Edward B. Weiss. 
Review of Reviews, Sept., 1935. 

Codes of Fair Competition § (editoril). 
David Lawrence. United States News, 
Aug. 5, 1935. 

Our Ghostly Commonwealth. — Dorothy 

Saturday Evening Post, July 


Bert Zenaty. 


Thompson. 
27, 1935. 
The Irresponsibility of Labor. George E. 
Sokolsky. Atlantic Monthly, May, 
Why People Strike. L. H. Smith. 


1935. 


1935, 
Forum 
Magazine, Feb., 
Experiment in Labor Relations. N. Hap- 
good. New Republic, Apr. 3, 1935. 
Labor Boards; the New Mechanism for 
Industrial Relations. J. A. Fitch. Survey 
Graphic, Nov., 1934. 
Rules for Labor Handling. Christian Cen 
tury, Oct., 1934. 
Books— 
The Art of Leadership. Ordway Tead 
McGraw Hill, New York, $2.50. 
Executive Guidance in Industrial Rela- 
tom. C.-C: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, $3.75 
Wages and the Road Ahead. 


Longman, Green, and Co., $2.00 


Balderston. 


James D. 
Mooney. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
561—Program Outline for Meeting on 
Relations Between Employer and Em- 
ployee; 555,557,559—reprints of talks on 
this relationship by prominent Rotarians 
Secretariat of Rotary International. 
Reports on Federal Trade Practice Con- 
ferences. Bulletins of Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


SECOND WEEK (DECEMBER)—We’ve 
Been Missing You (Club Service) 


RorarRIAN— 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet. This 


From Tut 
Acquaintances. 
issue, page 8. 
A Stenographer Looks at Rotary. 
Brenton. This issue, page 34. 
The Psychology of Fellowship. 
Squire. Sept., 1935. 
Good Old Wednesday (A Rotarian Parson's 
Reverie). Mar., 1935. 
The K2SO* of Personality. 
Braden. Mar., 1935. 
Open Up, Oyster! 
June, 1934. 
Progressive Fellowship Meetings (an ed: 
Mar., 1934. 
Other Magazines— 
Toward Every Stranger. 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, May, 
Friendship. Don Marquis. American Maga 
Apr., 1934. 


Marie 


Amos O. 


Samuel R. 


Frank B. McAllister. 


torial). 


A. S. Monroe. 
1934. 


zine, 

Books— 

Getting Along with People. W. Wright. 
McGraw Hill, New York, $2.50. 








la 


NOVEMBER, 1935 


Other Suggestions 
for Club Programs 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE? 


Service) 


(Vocational 


From Tue Rorartan— 

Who Should Pay the Doctor? (a debate). 
The ‘Group’—William Trufant Foster. 
The ‘Patient’—Dr. Morris Fishbein. This 
issue, page 12. 

Cutting Medical Costs—Is the Group 
Plan the Best Remedy? L. F. Baker and 
A. C. Christie. Aug., 1933. Discussion in 
Oct. and Nov., 1933. 

Other Magazines— 

Should America Adopt a System of So- 
cialized Medicine? (a) Medical and Pub- 
lic Health Activities of the United States 
Government; (b) Origin and Development 
of Public Health Service; (c) Provisions 
for New Social Security and Health Insur- 
ance—systems in principal foreign coun 
tries; (d) a debate on Socialized Medicine 
Congressional Digest, Aug.-Sept., 1935. 

Can Health Be Bought? Survey Graphic 
Dec., 1934. 

Plight of the Doctor. American Mercury 
May, 1934. 

Planning for Medical Care. Current His 
tory, Jan., 1935. 

Decentralization in Medicine. Journal In 
diana Medical Assn., Jan., 1935. 

The Case Against State Medicine. W.M 
Johnson, Forum, Nov., 1933. 

Group Medicine and the Dec-tors. W. 
Gaver. Scribners, July, 1935. 

Doctor, Patients, and the State. J. A. 
Hartwell. Harpers, July, 1935. 
Sickness Bills by Installment. 

Graphic, Mar., 1935. 
Books. 

The Doctor’s Bill. Hugh Cabot. Columbia 
University Press, N. Y., $3.00. 

Social Insurance and Economic Security. 
Dr. Edward Ochsner. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., $2.50. 

Socialized Medicine (debater’s manual). 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 90 cents. 
Radio Talks on Doctors, Dollars, and 
Disease. Nineteen addresses. Pollak Foun- 
dation for Economic Research, Newton, 

Mass., $2.00. 

Recent Social Trends—Vol. II, Chapter 
XXXI, Health and Medical Practice. Me- 
Graw Hill, N. ¥.—two vol., $10.00. 

Pam phlets— 

101—Economic Aspects of Medical Serv- 
ices; 102—-Laymen’s Views About the 
Costs of Medical Care; 104—Case Sto- 
ries in Medical Services; 105—Buying 
Health; 106—Ability to Pay for Medi- 
cal Care; 107—American Approach to 
Health Insurance; 108—Incomes of 
Physicians; 112—A Study of Physicians 
and Dentists in Detroit; 113—Group 
Budgeting for Hospital Care; 114— 
Fundamental Facts About the Costs of 
Medical Care; 115—The Physician’s 
Profession Throughout the Ages; 116 
—Group Payment for Medical Care; 
117—Rural Medical Service, The Sas- 
katchewan Plan; 118—Sickness Insur- 
ance and Medical Care—any of the 
above named pamphlets may be obtained 
at a cost of 10 cents each from the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, New- 
ton, Mass. 


Survey 





The Medical Profession and the Public 
—a series of addresses. Pollak Foundation, 
Newton, Mass., 25 cents. 

Final Report. Publication No. 28. Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care for the 
American People. University of Chicago 


Press, 1932. 
BUSINESS IN THE NEW ORDER. 
From Tur Rorarian— 


You and Those You Hire. Norman Hap- 
good. This issue, page 14. 
Our Evolving Business Ethics. Frank G. 
Lankard. Dec., 1934 
Post-Depression Progress in Business 
Ethics. John T. Flynn. Jan., 1935. 
On Dignifying One’s Vocation. J. M. 
Connell. Nov., 1933. 
N.R.A. and Fair Competition (a dehute). 
Nov - 1934. 
Other Magazines— 
Success at Last (a criticism of business 
morality). Scribner's Magazine. Dec., 1934. 
Rooxs— 

Policy and Ethics in Business. Carl F. 
Taeusch. McGraw Hill, N. Y., $5.00. 
The Future Comes. A Study of the New 
Deal. Charles A. Beard and G. H. Smith. 

Macmillan, N. Y., 75 cents 
Executive Guidance in Industrial Rela- 
tions. C. C 


Balderseon University of 


Pa. Press, $3.75. 
MARK TWAIN CENTENNIAL. 
From Tue Rorartan- 

Steamboating Again On Mark Twain’s 
River. 
issue, page 25. 

Other Magazines— 

Mark Twain and Canada. 
Quarterly, Feb., 1935. 
Two Humorists—Charles Dickens and 

Mark Twain. Stephen Leacock. Yale 

Review, Sept., 1934. 

Old Man River Wakes Up. Thoma 

Malone {merican Legion M fAly, Sept., 


1935. 


Garnett Laidlaw Eskew. This 


St phe n Lea 


cock Queen's 


In Homage to Mark Twain. Owen Wister. 
Harpers, Oct., 1935. 

Leaves from an Unpublished Diary of 
Mark Twain. Cosmopolitan, Aug. and 
Sept., 1935. 

Mark Twain’s Bermuda Days. FF. D. 
Gass. American Traveller's Gazette, July- 
Sept., 1935. 


DOGS I HAVE KNOWN (Hobbies) 


From Tur Rorartan— 
Shaggy Coats and True Friends. David E. | 
Buckingham. This issue, page 17. 
Gentlemen, Those Were Dogs. Jack 
O’Brien. Oct., 1932. 
Other Magazines— | 
Dog-Gone Doggy Tale. (How to feed, | 
care for, train, and housebreak a dog | 
Better Homes and Gardens, Apr., 1935. — | 
Great Pyrenees Dogs. H. R. Estey. 
Beautiful, June, 1935. 
Flush—a Biography. Virginia Woolf. The 
to October, 1933. 
(Also available in book form.) 


Dogs and Charm. The Atlantic, Dec., 


House 


Atlantic, issues of July 


1934. 
Talk to Your Dog. Collier's, July 14, 
1934. 
What Do Animals Think of You. 


Archibald Rutledge. 
Sept., 1935. 

Dogs That Awe Me. Archibald Rutledge. 
Readers Digest, July, 1935. 


American Magazine, 
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FRESH, HAND-MADE 


ALTE 








Kinds, Packed in je 
Metal Humidor 




















GUARANTEED 
15¢ QUALITY 


for factory-fresh cigars 
representing 25 of the 
100 brands we manu 
facture, up to the deluxe 
30c Lord Edwin Ambas 
sador The tuxurious blend 
in these cigars CONTAIN 
ING GENUINE IMPORTED 



































HAVANA~—-assures you the 
richest smoking pleasure! 
Mild, Mellow deliciously 
fragrant None shorter 


than 5 inches, mostly 
larger. Some put aside for 
color variations, et« But 


we guarantee on a money 
back basis that you will 
smoke and enjoy every one 
of these fine cigars just as 
though you paid the full 
retail price 


A New, Modern Idea 


All Edwin Cigars reach 
you with “‘Smoking-Vent 
eeccese in mouth end, ready to 
“light-up!"" A cool, free 
smoke from first puff! 


MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


If you don't receive in 
YOUR OWN OPINION at 
least $2.50 worth of su 
reme smoking pleasure 
rom these 25 cigars, just 
write usand we will refund 
every penny of your mon- 
ey—and the smokes will 
be on us! 











For 30 Days Onty 
This Hendsome f 


POCKET 
CIGAR 
CASE § 


Included 































orders for 25 of these cigar 


Delivered Free Anywhere 


In U.S. We pay postage. Send check 
or momy order tor 75 o Dy the post 
men upon arrival c. Oo. orders 
1Se extra. le have been making fine 
CIGARS for over 50 years. Referencrs 
Oun-Gradstreet, any bank in the U. &., or 
P ational City Bank, Calla Presidente Zayas 
Havana, Cuts. OUR MONEY BACK GUAR 
ANTEE PROTECTS YOU. 


CIGAR CO. (Est.1903) 
EDWIN by ther fg St. 
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ADELPHIA 


WHERE THE TRAVELER 
MEETS HIS FRIENDS 
Every Sie with a Bath 
at a Most Moderate Cariff 


FOUR RESTAURANTS 


Floor Show at Supper, 
Dinner and Saturday Matinee 


IM yyNearest EVERYTHING. ' 


‘CHESTNUT at 13 th ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 








THIS ROTARIAN AGE 
by Paul P. Harris 


The Founder of Rotary 


tells of the environment in 
which his fundamental idea 
was born and describes the 
growth of Rotary through the 
succeeding years. 


An up-to-the-minute picture of 
the Rotary movement 


250 Pages—Price $1.50 Post-paid 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 








IN MONTREAL 


The Rotary Club Meets 


on Tuesdays, 12:45 at 
¢ THE 


INnvsSor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
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OFFICIAL 
— 


ROTARY FLAGS 

All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
SendforCatalogueNo.500 
George Lauterer Co. 
9 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Special —A Set 68 Flags Various Countries 








PORERUEEOEO EO ENOREELEDEND 


SPEAKERS 


We will furnish your speeches, jokes, exam 
ples or facts. Confidential service at prices so 
low they will surprise you. Information fre 


National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 














i‘hotos: (1) Underwood & Underwood; (2) J. E 


Purdy & Co.; (4, 5) 
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Acme 


Left to right: Contributors Dimnet, Hapgood, Chable, Swope, Markham. 


Chats on Contributors 


i IS possible that more good things have been 
said of the poet Edwin Markham, who offers 
Even If No Dreams Are True, 
“He 1s 


here a new sonnet, 
than of any other coeval American poet. 
American poets,” 
stern Man with the 
Hoe is the gr That he 


is deeply loved for his poetic researches into the 


the greatest of living 
Says 


Says one 
critic. another, “His 
eatest poem in America.” 


his country, few would care to doubt. 
Markham the 


Markham the maturer man taught school. 


soul of 
California. 
Mark- 


lectures, and 


boy herded sheep in 
ham the octogenarian writes verse, 
thinks highly of his honorary membership in the 
Rotary Club of Staten Island, N. Y. 


* * > 


An astute American journalist, who has hob 
nobbed with and given counsel to political powers 
and Presidents of the United States from Theo- 
dore R. to Franklin D. Roosevelt, is Norman 
Hapgood, You and Those You Hire. In his 
three has been: editor 
of Colliers, of Harper's Weekly, and of Hearst's 
United States Minister 
and college professor. From his 
clacked ten books, The Chang- 
. Gerard Swope, 


is President of Gen 


score and seven years he 
International 
to Denmark, 


have 


Magazine, 


typewriter 
among them. 

“Good Neighbor” 
having started there as a 


ing Years 
Are You a 
eral Electric Company, 
helper 40 years ago, armed with a degree from 
the Massachusetts Institute of 


e has taken degrees in four other 


Technology . In- 
termittently, h 


institutions and has served several other engi- 


New York City is his home. 


* * * 


neering firms. 


Dimnet, Acquaintances, is 


Cathedral in 


Abbé 


Canon of 


Ernest 
Cambray France. As 


facile in the use of other languages as of his 
contributed to English and 
magazines. This is 
RoTarRIAN. He 
United 


Fe Ww 


own, he has long 


American, as well as French, 


not his first appearance in Tut 
has lectured in several universities in the 
States, books. 
ners of the earth have escaped the alert eyes of 
Jacques E. Chable, Swiss author who writes of 
his own land in One Country, Four Languages. 


has written many cor- 


A four-year junket around the globe has given 


this young writer, recently elected to the Comité 
of Swiss Writers, a comprehensive, yet intensive, 
view of the modern world. ‘To his credit stand 
seven books, their subjects: politics, travel, fiction. 


He is the youngest deputy of his Canton, and is 


a member of the Rotary Club of Neuchatel. . . . 
William Trufant Foster, whose 
Who Should Pay the Doctor? the debate-of-the 
is The “Group,” directs the Pollak Foun 
dation for Economic Research in Newton, Mass., 
has done so for 15 years. Earlier, he was presi 
dent of Reed College, Portland, Ore. He has 
written numerous books on subjects as diverse 
He holds A.B 
degrees from Harvard, a Ph.D. 

. Dr. Morris Fishbein, who 
contends in the debate-of-the-month that Th¢ 
Patient should pay the is editor of the 
Journal of the 
of Hygeia. 


answer to 


month, 


as argument, and morals. 


and A.M. 
Columbia. 


money, 
tron 


doctor, 
American Medical Association and 
He is associate clinical professor of 
at the University of Chicago, and lec 
history of medicine at. the Univer 
He has written 13 books. 


* a * 


medicine 
turer on the 
sity of Illinois. 
an hereditary tendency to steam 
my family,” says Garnett Laidlaw 
Again on Mark Twain's 


“There is 
boating in 
Eskew, 
whose male forebears for three generations 


Steam boating 
River, 
have been river boat owners. Veteran journalist, 
he has worked on the New York Times Maga 
on the Bronx Home News, and, 
on the Illinots Central Railroad Magazine. He is 
the author of The Pageant of the Packets 
home. “One day I may 


sine, as editor, 


Chicago 1s_ his 
operate on a kangaroo, the next on a gorilla, 
says David E. Buckingham, Shaggy Couts 
and True Friends, veterinarian for 
the National Zoo, 
“My first operation, 


who is 
and a dog doctor extraordi 
16 then, was 
on a crop-bound Wyandotte rooster. It lived. 
The author is a member of the Washington, D 
Rotary Club. . . . The kind, 
employer of whom Marie Brenton writes in 4 
Stenographer Looks at Rotary was Rotarian Mel- 
vin J. Hutchinson of Toronto, Ont., 
a little more than a year ago. Miss Brenton 1s 
an employee of the Canadian Magazine. 
a ae 
E. B. DeGroot, Youth in a Lopsided World 
is a former Governor of the 2nd Rotary District 
and is a Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Los Angeles of which he is now a member. 
Ed. R. Johnson, Rotarians Meet at Venice, 1s 
President of Rotary International. He is Presi 
dent of the Virginia Supply Company 
Roanoke (Va.) Securities Corporation. 


nary. I was 


unperturbabl: 


who died 


and th 


Left to right: Contributors Buckingham, Eskew, Foster, Fishbein, DeGroot. 


Photos; (1) Harris & Ewing; (2) Jarey Brouhard ; 


(5) Boyé 
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THIS IS ANOTHER 


Henry Tracy learned //s lesson from paint. 
Each month, regularly, he saved “the surface” 
of his wages—the part he might have spent 
foolishly ... And when the storm broke— 
when even a young painter couldn’t find work 
—he called upon his Living Protection Reserve, 
and an Investors Syndicate representative put 
a check for $2,000 in Henry Tracy’s work- 
scarred hands. He completed the purchase of 
a small farm in the middle west, and he still 
has a substantial cash reserve that he hasn't 
so far required. There isn’t a financial cloud 
on the horizon. 

Whose money will you live on, when you're 
too old to work? Fortunately, you can answer 


tAn actual experience related by client. For obvious 


INVESTORS 


"Saw Jim Todd the other day, Mary... Poor fellow.” 
"What's he doing, Henry?” 


“Nothing ... still nothing... Nigh on to three 


years, he tells me. A master painter like him, on 


relief! He hasn't got a dime, Mary. Jim and me's 
too old, now, to get a job. People don't hire 70-year- 


old painters.” 


“Well, dear, that doesn’t worry us any more, 
does it?” 

"No, Mary. We've all we need. Nice little home 
... eighty acres of ground... good orchard. Guess 
we'll clear over five hundred dollars this year... 
We'd have been just like Jim Todd's folks, though, if 


it hadn't 0’ been for our Investors Syndicate contracts. 


"You know, Mary, when times were good, and I 
had plenty 0’ work, I used to think of that old sayin’ 
—'Save the surface and you save all"—Remember? 
And I says to myself, ‘Hank, that's good sense for you. 
Then, when the stormy weather comes—and it's sure 


to come—it can't do you no harm.’’ 


STORY FROM LIFEit 


that question, today. You may not be able to 
answer it, “tomorrow.” Let an Investors Syn- 
dicate representative explain to you a plan 
whereby a man can figure exactly how much 
he can depend upon, 180 months from today. 

He will show you how $10 a month, regu- 
larly set aside, will produce $2,500—or how 
$40 a month, regularly, will build a fund of 
$10,000. In the meantime, write Investors 
Syndicate, Dept. R512, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for your copy of “A Well-Balanced Program.” 
It contains specific examples of similar funds. 
Do well by yourself today—you'll be well 
done by... “tomorrow.” 


reasons, both names and character identities are changed. 
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When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 


Our Readers’ 


Open Forum 
Clever But Bad Taste 


In itself the cartoon, “Miss Jones, I would like 
to have you meet Mr. Snaffley,” 
in your November number was very clever. 

But it was very bad taste to plump it down 

that dignified article on 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 

J. S. E_uiort, Rotarian 
Classification: Ranchlands 


which you used 


in the midst of 


Ac quaintances, by 


Nebr. 


Beatrice, 


“Not Always Foggy...” 


Last night I read the American opinion of 
the British in the September number (Why I 
like the British, by William Lyon Phelps). 

I think it is a gross libel because it is not al- 
ways foggy in England, and I am getting you 
particulars of the fine days we had last year and 
am sending them on to you. 

Why do you malign our climate in the way 
you do? I thought that New York was hades 


when I was there. It was so hot. Give me a 
London fog for preference, every time. 
A. W. Patmer, Rotarian 
Chairman, District Council No. 11 


Rotary International: Britain and Ireland 


Portsmouth, England 


“Go on, Let Sarazen Do It!” 


I, too, have had disastrous experience trying to 
golf circulated 
but I thought it 


However, 


Sarazen’s advice on 
through the August Rorarran, 
much better to say nothing about it. 
when the calm, judicial temper of Judge William 
E. Scott of Two Harbors, Minn., boils over I 


too, for without a doubt 


ollow 


might as well explode, 
it makes one sleep better. 

Sarazen’s Hit with Your Hands intrigued me 
greatly. For years I had been going on with 
dogged persistence and all my natural stubborn- 
ness, confining my efforts to trying to hit with my 
club: 
of soul I tried my feet. 
if Warneke had been 
couldn't have fanned more 
I repeat, the idea intrigued me, 
is intrigued, the banana peel is just around the 


s—except twice when in extreme bitterness 
And in all those years, 
that ball, I 
and often. 
and, once a man 


pitching 
violently 


| corner. 


I came back from the course after try- 
and I didn’t say any- 
didn’t 
Since 


Well, 
ing to do as Sarazen 
thing. My wife, a discreet little woman, 
say anything; but boy, how she can look. 
then golf is not on our dinner table agenda. 

Go on, let Sarazen do 


does, 


Hit with your hands? 
it! Let Ches Perry do it, or Ed. Johnson, or the 
whole board of Rotary International or anybody 
else you can think of. As for me, I'm through. 
It must have been my stance. 

Lee Racspave, Rotarian 
Sales Mgr., Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


+ 


“... the Physician Wins... 


. I have read with particular interest the 
debate between William Trufant Foster and Mor- 
ris Fishbein on Who Should Pay the Doctor? 
in the November Rotarian. My own duties 
have led me into rather extensive studies of the 
same subject. Whether it is the page makeup 
or just the logic of the thing which suggests a 

[Continued on page 50) 
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THE ROTARIAN 


Your Magazine 
Has a Birthday 


In January, 1936, THE RO. 
TARIAN’ will celebrate 25 
years of Rotary service with an 
anniversary number of special 
interest to every Rotarian. ‘Old 
timers" may remember Volume 
One, Number One, a 12-page, 
newspaper - like publication 
called ‘The National Rotarian.” 
It will be reproduced in fac- 
simile, with Paul Harris’ famous 
editorial on Rotarianism. 


Secretary Chesley R. Perry, 
founder and first editor of THE 
ROTARIAN, will give “one 
look back and two ahead.” A 
short history of THE Ro. 
TARIAN rounds out the anni- 
versary interest. 


These Men to 
Write for You 


Winston Churchill on Con- 
sistency in Leadership; Wash 
Young on Going Right When 
Things Go Wrong; Dr. Walter 
B. Pitkin, continuing his series 
of articles on New Careers for 
Youth; and a debate on the 
principles of Social Credit—the 
economic program that has been 
adopted by the province of 
Alberta, Canada. It will be an 


Your January 


ROTARIARN 





